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Only Son 
By Walter Farrell, O.P. 12/6 net 


For two years Father Walter Farrell had been working on this life 
of Our Lord. Nine chapters were finished, and most of the tenth. 
He had come to the end of the page he was typing. Something 
interrupted him. Before he had an opportunity to sit down to his 
typewriter again, he was dead. 

It was obvious that what he had written must be published. But 
its incompleteness posed a problem. The first idea was to ask 
some other writer to finish it; but Father Farrell’s way of writing 
was entirely his own. Then it was remembered that in the fourth 
volume to his monumental Companion to the Summa there were 
chapters on Our Lord’s death and resurrection. This was the 
solution; Father Farrell should complete Father Farrell. 

It only remained to fill in the gap between Our Lord’s discourse 
in Galilee, and His death on Calvary. This has been done by means 
of a summary, factual and without comment. That apart, every- 
thing in the book is Father Farrell’s. 


The Mystical Theology of St. Bernard 
By Etienne Gilson 12/6 net 
This study of the “‘mind and heart of love” in St. Bernard sets out 
to correct the view that the saint’s mystical theology is purely 
“‘practical”—that is, not scientific or systematized. The survey of 
St. Bernard’s place in the whole thought of his age, his relation to 
William of St. Thierry, to St. Augustine, St. Benedict, Cassian and 
St. Gregory, to the troubadours and men like Abelard—all this 
makes the book a rich and vivid study; in it the author’s profound 
lucidity combines brilliantly with his capacity to bring alive the 
intellectual issues which much serious writing turns so easily into 
a valley of dry bones. 


Within that City 
By Arnold Lunn 8/6 net 
Seeking crafty holds on crafty Roman Catholic controversialists, 
Arnold Lunn ended by fastening upon himself a ju-jitsu grip of 
such unbreakable power that (to his surprise and speedy delight) 
he threw himself straight into the Church. The story of that throw 
is told in Now I See; Within That City describes what happened as 
he picked himself up, sorted himself out and looked around. 
Part One—“‘Second Thoughts”—is concerned with that, primarily; 
Part Two goes on to draw the apologetic lessons from this further 
reflection in the form of a meditation on The Good Gorilla and 
His Difficulties. Anyone who finds a healthy exhilaration in the 
honest thumps and thwacks of unmalicious controversy will find 
this his book. 
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CELL 23—SHANGHAI 
(Concluded) 


By 
ANDRE BONNICHON 


is a man of about forty-five, and has been with us for nine 

months. He is a timorous and tactless fellow who just isn’t 
liked. I often heard him earlier on indulging in self-accusa- 
tion and confessing in a broken voice that he was making no 
progress. Number 19064, who was then lording it over us, 
used to interpose very pungently, rubbing the salt into his 
wounds. But when, at the beginning of this year, our political 
discussion was extended from the previous two and a half hours 
in the evening to an added three or even six hours each day, 
Number 1112 came into his own. He showed that he had read 
and could repeat more or less correctly the contents of several 
official pamphlets. He grew to love the sound of his voice. He 
attracted the attention of the political officer, who often sent for 
him to add the finishing touches. And so, one day he came back 
from an interview to tell us he had been appointed chairman of 
our evening discussions. Number 1112 is now a personage to be 
reckoned with. He is far from expansive about his early life, but 
I can tell he must have completed his secondary-school course 
—the only one here to have done this, save for the University 
student, Number 1426. Later on Number 1112 had been “a 
reactionary” (a term implying some kind of association with the 
Kuomintang). After the so-called “liberation” he had come to 
Shanghai, probably intending to break with his past. He took 
over an open-air restaurant—a grandiloquent term adopted by 
the good folk who put up a trestle table on the pavement and 
press their eatables on the passers-by. His clothes-bundle and 
blankets indicate his extreme indigence. He felt the cold badly in 
winter and begged me to share my second quilt with him. Now 
I sometimes wonder whether it was this negligible kindness of 
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mine that turned him against me! It’s impossible to tell. Perhaps it’s 
his reaction to his official appointment as chairman and accredited 
informer. When, a few days ago, I gave in the course of a dis- 
cussion my reply to a question he had put to us—it happened to 
be the kind of reply that did not directly challenge the current 
ideology—Number 1112, summing-up with a magisterial air, 
gave a most malicious twist to what I had said. I indignantly took 
him up and accused him of trying to trip me up. “No doubt,” I 
added, “‘by blackening my character you hope to gain ‘distinc- 
tion-marks’ ” (li-kong is the official term), “and to improve your 
position at my expense.” I had hit the nail on the head—for 1112 
is always harping on this duty of denouncing others—but to my 
companions this outburst of mine seemed terribly imprudent. 
Ever since, 1112 makes no pretence of hiding his enmity. 

I now watch him writing—he’s been writing for nearly a year, 
filling hundreds of pages with the story of his life and reactionary 
activities, but chiefly, as my surreptitious glances have revealed, 
with denunciations of all his previous associates. This case of 
II12’s is very instructive: he seems to have been thoroughly 
“‘brain-washed”’; he advocates Communism with a fluent com- 
petence and throws his heart into it. He has made full confession 
of his past and has multiplied his denunciations and won high 
“‘distinction-marks” (kien-kui li-kong). In every way he has 
proved himself the model prisoner: obsequious in his respect for 
‘the government,” receptive of the instructions of our political 
instructor, meticulous in his observance of the regulations laid 
down by the jailers. For all this, Number 1112 is still in prison! 

This very morning he lodged a request at the hatch for pen 
and ink and ten sheets of paper, and there he is on his knees 
dipping his pen into the inkpot on the floor and writing away. ... 
He is “‘a case” indeed. I watch him as he gets up to make for our 
far too public corner. Though he has become the star turn in our 
little show he is a clumsy fellow, and in getting up he manages 
to spill the ink all over the floor. Is it just fancy on my part or 
does a gleam of malicious satisfaction flash in the eyes, that have 
learnt how to observe the outward without revealing the inner 
mind? No one likes Number 1112. Some despise him; certainly 
all are afraid of him—and it is this sense of fear that dominates all 
the inmates and gives its character to Cell 23. 

My other neighbour, Number 1452, who was in the hardware 
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line of business, whispers: ‘Have you noticed? No one has been 
called up this morning by the judge or the political instructor.” 
Number 1452 is a newcomer and has much to learn. He fancies 
“the government” is brimming with eagerness to elicit our con- 
fessions and “‘reform our thinking”’ in order that the “dispensa- 
tion of clemency”’ may usher in the golden age. But the “govern- 
ment” knows the value of time and isn’t enamoured of any 
substitute. All our self-accusation and denunciation only betray 
the calculated docility of men who bend but remain at heart just 
what they were. That’s not what’s wanted. We have to be 
broken in spirit, crushed, “‘depersonalized,’’ and reduced to a 
condition in which only animal instincts survive. That takes 
time. I’ve seen so many of these people staking their all, sacri- 
ficing their nearest and dearest in order to get out. The first busy 
fortnight is spent in the feverish composition of their tale of woe, 
supplemented of course by a long list of unscrupulous denuncia- 
tions. In their simplicity they imagine this will work the trick. 
They wait hopefully. At last they get an answer with the advice 
to tear up what they’ve done and begin again. What they had 
said was unfortunately not quite as clear as it should be, or it 
hadn’t created the conviction of perfect sincerity, and so on. ... 
Number 1452 has already been called up seven times by the 
judge. Each time he comes back to us full of assurance that it 
will now only be a matter of a week or so. One day he told us 
all with incredible naiveté: “The judge in my first prison wouldn’t 
listen to argument. His whole object was to frighten me into 
false accusations. We are lucky here to have a judge whom we 
can trust.” All averted their eyes. Comment was impossible. 

I wish I could do something to bring this poor lad, who is so 
anxious about his ailing wife, to some sense of reality. All I said 
in answer to his question was: ““During this winter there have 
been weeks on end without any summons from the judge.”’ The 
words had hardly left my mouth when the hatch opened and the 
jailer’s voice called out “1275.” Number 1275 makes his way to 
the door, head and shoulders duly bowed down so that there 
may be no room for complaint once he is in the corridor. As the 
door opens we watch to see whether he turns right or left: to the 
political instructor or the judge. He turns to the left, even before 
the cell door is noisily closed and bolted, so we know he is going 
to the judge. 
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Number 1275 joined us here one morning in September. 
He had been arrested on emerging from the little Baptist 
chapel which he regularly attended, having, I fancy, some 
administrative responsibility in this Protestant mission. He looks 
like a man of forty, hale and hearty and very well-mannered. As 
he sat down near me he said: “I never dreamt I should be thrown 
into prison.” He had been chosen to represent all the Shanghai 
Protestants at Pekin. There he had followed the Communist- 
sponsored courses of study for Christians. This indicated that he 
was personally in good odour with the government. He had 
enjoyed a close association and friendship with Ou Yao-Tsong, 
whom the papers described as the leader of the Protestant church, 
in its “‘patriotic and reformed” branches, now that it had thrown 
off “‘all the shackles of imperialism.” Under the circumstances 
Number 1275 might well have dismissed any fears of arrest or 
imprisonment. And yet, here he was. Since his arrival he has 
been most consistent in his behaviour. He hymns the praises of 
the government, professes a passionate attachment to the doctrines 
of Marxist-Leninism, and proclaims the utter sincerity of his 
“‘confessions.”” However, he too must have his moments of weak- 
ness, for one day he whispered in my ear: “I'd do better if I gave 
up eating and died.” But soon enough he was his old self again, 
cheerful and bright in spite of our depressing surroundings and of 
the particularly harsh treatment he receives. Let me explain. Some 
prisoners are allowed to receive small parcels every fortnight 
from their families, containing clothing items, toilet paper and 
soap, but, of course, nothing in the way of books or food. This 
privilege (tsie-ti) is, so far as I can see (for I have never enjoyed it), 
accorded only to those whose subservience is taken for granted. 
The others are allowed to lodge a special appeal twice a year, as 
a result of which one of our policemen may deposit something 
in the way of blankets or clothing. This has twice been granted 
to me. Finally there are a few—1275 among them—to whom 
even this wretched concession is denied. All they have left to 
them is the one shirt and pair of socks they were wearing when 
they joined us—and in winter, though they may be issued with a 
tattered blanket and a discarded and inadequate shirt, the cold 
causes them acute suffering. Through the charity of our Christians 
I myself am comparatively well-off, but when I tried to help a 
poor fellow, who had nothing but short trunks to wear and 
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whose teeth were chattering day and night in the January frosts, 
by lending him a pair of long woollen pants, permission was 
refused. 

The case of 1275 has its comical side. Every time he returns 
from a judicial examination he tells us he has at last definitely got 
leave to receive clothing-parcels. He waits with a cheerful 
expectancy which is infectious. Nothing ever comes. The wonder 
is how little these disappointments have damped his ardour. He 
is as eager as ever in abjuring his past life when he was “‘a tool of 
the capitalists’ and “‘a bloodhound of imperialism,” “‘a lackey of 
Wall Street.”” He abuses Americans at every turn, though to them 
he owes his Protestant religion and his means of livelihood in a 
once-American glass-thread factory. For all this, his religion 
seems to me sincere. He has never denied it or attempted to hide 
it, and he seems blissfully unaware that there is any difficulty in 
professing Christianity and being at the same time an apostle of 
Marxist-Leninism. 

The hardware man, Number 1452, asks me in a whisper to 
tell him the time. It’s a childish question to which I, ripened by 
my experience, reply: “Nine-thirty or ten, or later.” Anyhow 
it’s the time for my rosary, in which I use my fingers for beads 
since I have neither rosary nor prayer-book. It is a familiar 
exercise with the mysteries of the life of Jesus and Mary to shed 
light on the mystery of our wretched and hopeless little world. 
As I say “Ave Maria” I am aware that my Mother is within easy 
call and as concerned about me as if I were her only child. I 
can’t complain. 

This is the fifteenth of the month—the one day in which some- 
thing from our vanished world may reach us. In Communist 
prisons there are no visits or letters or news. To begin with, 
nobody knows where you are, even if they know you have 
been arrested. All is guesswork, till after some months a family 
receives a chit with the information that henceforth, on the first 
and fifteenth of each month they are allowed to bring a gift of 
clothing, soap and toilet paper to their missing one. This is the 
tsie-ti for which 1275 and all of us long. Only six or seven here 
enjoy this privilege, but it represents all the enchantment of an 
oasis in our desert of boredom. We begin by discussing the 
possibilities. It’s raining. That will prevent some of the women 
from calling here. One man says he hopes his wife won’t come— 
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another that his will have left Shanghai for good. It’s their way 


of arming themselves against disappointment, and, even here, one 
must do all one can “to save face.” There’s a call from the hatch 
for Number 1242, a primary-school teacher from the suburbs, 
clear-headed and able to express himself, and indeed one of the 
few who can still think for himself: Once when our loud-speaker 
was explaining the double-dealing of the Americans in the 
lengthy negotiations over the exchange of Korean prisoners I 
couldn’t help saying: “This explains nothing. Surely the Ameri- 
cans like everyone else want to have their prisoners back.” 
1242 chimed in: “Just what I was thinking. Why should the 
Americans be so silly?” Then he pulled himself up, realizing he 
had gone beyond the government line and had not at once 
swallowed the official interpretation. He is well aware that in a 
Communist country a man who thinks for himself flashes a red 
light. 

i goes to the hatch through which some clothing and a 
form is passed in to him. He at once drops on the floor and signs 
the receipt. Usually every one of us takes his turn at examining 
and measuring and sniffing and appraising whatever comes in, 
but, this time, all refrain, to spare poor 1242’s feelings. It’s not so 
much his misery at the thought of his wife having been so near 
and yet so far—it’s the pitiful quantity and quality of the bits and 
pieces. Nothing could more clearly indicate the extreme to 
which she has been reduced—if she had any money she wouldn’t 
have humiliated her husband by sending in such stuff. It must be 
all she has; at home they must all be starving. So we all feel, as 
we in sympathy avert our gaze. This evening, of course, we shall 
have our fill of governmental achievements—how salaries 
(especially those of teachers) have been raised, how everyone is 
ever so much better off—all the familiar and mendacious rubbish. 
The political leader in my previous cell (Cell 5 on the third 
floor) had his short way with critics. I remember how one of the 
prisoners there, after a meal with a meat-ration in it, remarked 
very unguardedly: “What can my family now be getting to 
eat?” The leader at once turned on him: “Why should they have 
anything to eat? The family of a reactionary !”’ 

1242 has got back to his place and keeps wiping his eyes. 

There are some other deliveries at the hatch—shirts, slippers, 
soap, toilet paper. I feel almost envious at this display of riches. 
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I have hardly any soap left for washing my underclothing. I’ve 
had nothing sent me for five months, and all that time I’ve had 
no chance of putting in an application to the judge which might 
be passed on to my friends outside. In winter we only had our 
apology of a bath once every three weeks and lived in a filthy 
condition. Yet, even then, the soap ran out far too quickly. Now 
that spring has come we wash a bit oftener and I’m trying to 
make do with my last bit. Those who are arrested in the streets 
generally have some cash in their pockets. This can be used, 
through our jailers, for the purchase of toilet requisites. It corre- 
sponds, while it lasts, to our cherished tsie-ti. Unfortunately, I 
was arrested at home without a penny in my pocket. However, I 
am putting my domestic needs—primarily soap and toilet paper— 
in St. Joseph’s hands. He will see to it. (I shall without fail have 
precisely enough to meet my needs throughout all the time in 
prison and in my journey to the frontier—and after that, my 
freedom as well! But what will unfailingly be is as yet hidden 
from my eyes.) 

A rattle of the key in our door announces the return of 1275, 
who takes great care to wipe his slippers before he goes to his 
place. We all have to see to it that the floor is kept spotlessly 
clean. We try to find out from the appearance of 1275 what sort 
of time he has had with the judge. But his face and expression is 
buried in the thick foliage of his beard and so less easy to read. 
None of us here shaves for the simple reason that neither soap, 
water, looking-glass nor razor is in supply. Once a month the 
haircutter on his rounds trims beards and clips whiskers. I’ve 
allowed my own beard to grow unchecked, and though I am 
only fifty-one, it has turned snow-white, and gives me the air of 
an ancient prophet. It may prove helpful to me some day. 

The time passes slowly enough. It must be about 11.30, for I’ve 
completed my rosary in full. A certain restlessness shows itself at 
this stage—legs go numb and dead after three hours of our 
enforced session. A murmur of whispered conversation spreads 
round the room, though we are all eyes for the eye that may at 
any moment look in and catch us out. The talk is that we haven’t 
had a bath for a fortnight if not more, and this of course multiplies 
the dangers of contagious disease. The bath-rite works out like 
this. We go downstairs with bowed heads in single file with three 
jailers to watch us. Our set of fifteen strip in one half of a narrow 
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chamber, divided from the other half by a wooden partition, 
behind which fifteen prisoners from another cell are putting on 
their clothes. Absolute silence reigns. We are never allowed to see 
or hear a prisoner from another cell. The bathroom itself consists 
of two cemented troughs, eighteen inches deep at most, which 
take up the whole space. The first trough is full of hot water 
which is not changed or renewed. We sit in it as best we can, 
dreadfully packed together, after a hundred or more from other 
cells have already used it! We somehow get some water over our 
skins. Soap here is expressly forbidden—it would defile this clean 
water! Then we move into the second trough which is empty. 
Here we soap ourselves and try to get under a single douche 
which sprays hot water into the trough. In less than ten minutes 
from our departure we have to be clothed and ready to return 
upstairs. We go back with bowed heads, yet feeling almost perky. 

We are, of course, well aware that the first trough very soon 
turns into a grand stew of microbes. Six or seven of us in Cell 23 
have picked up an unpleasant skin-rash there, which isn’t easily 
cured for all the permanganate of potassium and yellow ointment 
that is served out. There is only one receptacle in our cell to take 
the leavings from infected skins and to serve all other purposes. 
It’s a wonder that our condition is not much worse. We of course 
do our best to avoid touching the towels of these infected 
prisoners, but the window is the only place for hanging all our 
fifteen towels and our underlinen to dry. These unpleasant 
incidentals do not, however, prevent us from looking forward 
very eagerly to our “grand douche.” It’s such a change for the 
better! Nor is it the only remission in prison-life. I inquire—in a 
whisper of course—‘“When did we last have our open-air exercise 
(fang-fong)? It must be over a week ago.” This is a happy innova- 
tion. Our doyen, the Formosan, Number 1091, who has been 
here for two years, assures us that until this last year no one ever 
set foot in the open; the daily gyrations in the cells were supposed 
to cover our needs. Now “‘the government’’ in its solicitude for 
the well-being of its guests has added the privilege of an outing in 
the open air. Twice a week in summer, and, in winter, once a 
week or fortnight, we may march round a narrow courtyard 
countrified by eight scraggy plane-trees, in two rows. Few joys 
can compare with that of inhaling some real fresh air and seeing 
all the expanse of sky and cloud, and in fine weather feeling the 
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seductive caress of sunshine. To our advantage, I must admit, we 
have learnt to appreciate what so many take for granted. There’s 
a thrill in the mere prospect of a little water on one’s skin, a 
breath of wind blowing through one’s hair! 

Towards midday we get our second drink of hot water, this 
time without any salt. A few minutes later the whistle signals 
another hour’s “exercise” round the cell. In accordance with my 
adopted rule of life I begin with the Miserere. It serves to remind 
me that though I am here as a martyr of the faith I am a sinner. 
Sinners dare not forget that repentance is God’s gift for which 
thanksgiving is due. On this principle I try to thank God for 
having put me here, as earnestly, I hope, as I beg Him to get me 
out. Thus I share in one way in the darkness of the Passion, yet in 
another way am comforted by the light of Easter morning. Well 
do I know that if some day I am set ion for good (?) I may, in no 
time, be wishing these days back in which, like St. Paul, I am “‘in 
chains for Christ.” 

Again there’s a rattling in the lock and the door is flung open. 
At once two of us rush to lift the toilet-tub, which is emptied once 
a day, and ferry it to the threshold. The rest carefully observe the 
prison regulation of squatting er kneeling as soon as the door is 
opened. My companions flop down with a suddenness that 
disgusts me. Often enough, my neighbours’ fears for me take the 
form of hanging on to me to bring me more quickly to my knees. 
One realizes that this degrading subservience carries a voluptuous 
satisfaction in its wake, a kind of inverted joy in abasement. I 
don’t for a moment believe this is peculiar to the East, but belongs 
to that secret cesspit in our nature which is disclosed once men have 
decided to do without God. On the whole, however, I prefer to 
distract myself by regarding this rite of passing the toilet-tub to 
the door as a fragrant oblation to our Asiatic Asmodeus from his 
kneeling clients! Frankly I rather enjoy the idea of so appropriate 
a tribute. . . . [ have, of course, to keep such ideas to myself, for 
my companions take a very dim view of my status with authority. 
They know that in my early days here I was repeatedly summoned 
and examined by the judge, but for the last five months I have 
been completely abandoned to my fate. It’s a dismal outlook. . . . 
In those days I used to be escorted to the ground-floor with its 
row of wretched and cramped compartments, grandiloquently 
styled “‘the Courts.” Planted in one or other of these cubicles I 
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would sit on a chair below the platform occupied by the judge in 
military uniform, with a clerk on one side of him and a uniformed 
interpreter on the other. Once in my chair I could, at need, be 
bolted into it. This so-called examination ran up the same blind 
alley time after time. ““The government is well aware of your 
crimes. Confess them and you will be forgiven. If you persist in 
refusing to admit them you are bound to incur the fullest rigour 
of the law.” I was, of course, bound to admit that I was a mission- 
ary and a professor at the Catholic University; but as I had never 
had anything to do with the politics of either China or France, 
either before or after “‘the liberation,’ my reply never varied. “I 
have never done anything against the government or broken its 
laws.” To this the judge would iunthenie retort: “Then why 
were you arrested?” If I said the government had, in my case, 
made a mistake, that would be an insult to authority and would 
bring condemnation on me. If I said that in arresting me and 
others the government was doing its best to terrorize priests and 
Christians and reduce them to compliance with its plans for the 
extirpation of religion, I would be much nearer the mark. But I 
don’t feel justified in adopting such an independent line on my 
own initiative. The only reply I can make is to say nothing ! What 
could I say when my arrest is pronounced to be the sole and 
sufficient proof of my guilt? There’s no getting behind such a 
presumption of guilt. Some might, on hearing this, think I am 
recounting some juridical nightmare of my own. But that is 
indeed the way of it. Were I fool enough to round on the judge 
and say: ““With what crime am I charged?” he would tell me I 
was before him to answer questions not to ask them. So I just have 
to listen to his rigmarole about “foreign and imperialist agents,” 
“wolves in sheep’s clothing,” and so on. I once very definitely 
told him that my faith required that I should explicitly discounten- 
ance the formation of any “‘patriotic, reformed, independent 
branch” of the Catholic Church because this could only be a 
schismatic church, cut off from the Catholic body and no nore 
than a tool in the hands of an unfriendly government. All the 
Chinese priests and loyal Catholics in Shanghai have followed this 
course, and have put up a heroic resistance. Since that time the 
judge, who had first brought up this issue, seems to have given it 
up, and the present line seems to be that the government has no 
wish to make martyrs. On the contrary it wants to protect 
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religion, and to take action only where political crimes are 
committed. And so what? So far as I can see every outlet for me 
is blocked. There’s no arguing with a power which is arbitrary 
and totalitarian. Whatever I do I’m done. 

At my arrest all my papers were confiscated, including some 
notes for a projected article on Communist China and an account 
of the seizure of our Catholic University by the government. 
These notes only fell into their hands after my arrest and so cannot 
have led to it, but as the judges now have them they may be 
expecting me to make a clean breast of their contents as part of 
my required “‘confession.” It would be a simple matter for them 
to use them and prove my guilt and ensure my condemnation, 
although they had never been published. The law dealing with 
“‘counter-revolutionaries” covers ‘“‘whatever can injure the 
people”—a fairly elastic and comprehensive term. Ought I to 
refer to them? I don’t see that it would be any good if I did. They 
would insist on the full confession that I am a spy. I had sooner 
die than disgrace the Church and my fellow-Christians by any 
such “confession.” They would try to drag out of me the names 
of all with whom I have discussed these red-hot items. So I find 
myself cornered and forced to say nothing, though such silence 
can only mean being left here in prison indefinitely. . . . 

At 1 p.m. the cell-door reopens, and on our knees we welcome 
the return of our toilet-tub to its sanctuary in the corner. The 
whistle signals the end of our circular tour. Now we all have to 
sit down for a further three-hour period of meditation and self- 
examination, after a brief interlude during which two of our 
party clean the wooden floor with rag mops fashioned from our 
discarded shirts. There is nothing to distinguish this meditation- 
period from that of the morning. Like the fisherman on the canal- 
bank, we “‘sit and think.”” Number 1441, a paint and varnish 
worker, is called out, and as he turns to the right we know that 
he is due for a “‘tutorial’’ with the political instructor. Prison is 
the school for political re-education. These instructors are in 
charge of the groundwork. They begin by a detailed examination 
of the written “confessions” drawn up by each prisoner. They 
have, as far as possible, to let the prisoner say his say in his own 
way, and then, by suggestion, illustration and advice their tuition 
leads him after many efforts to produce his final masterpiece. Its 
contents will normally run as follows: the story of his life, the 
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the tale of his “‘crimes”’ (?), an analysis of the motives that led him 
to join—so blindly—in the counter-revolution, how the light of 
truth first dawned on him, how step by step he emerged into the 
full light of day. An epilogue rounds off this veracious auto- 
biography with a long list of denunciations to prove the sincerity 
of the full confession. Once this stage has been reached the 
instructor passes on his candidate to the judge, but I don’t know 
how the ection of instructor and judge are related or to 
what extent these officers work together. Their procedure is not 
governed by any form of law, nor could any lawyer give the 
least help to the accused, for he is not a prisoner awaiting trial—he 
is by the very fact of his arrest “the guilty party” (fan-jen). That’s 
the term applied to all prisoners. His sole hope lies in delivering 
himself, body and soul, to our one and only master. He is com- 
pelled from the outset to accuse himself and to adopt the com- 
pulsory formula: “I implore the clemency of the government.” 
Let me illustrate how much this “‘procedure” may vary. Some 
prisoners hardly ever see the judge, but have frequent sessions 
with the political instructor. In contrast to them I have had at 
least twenty interviews with the judge but only three with our 
instructor! Evidently this official decided very early on that he 
would be only wasting his time in “‘brain-washing” me. The 
instructor’s good work is carried on in each cell by the recognized 
cell-leader or by the chairman of the political discussions, who 
acts as the “‘accredited informer” and passes on written or viva- 
voce reports on all the prisoners to the political instructor. So 
within the prison there is no escape from this close-meshed 
system of supervision. Nor is the “free” citizen outside so much 
better off. The government’s spy network covers factories and 
workshops, schools, blocks of flats and “‘neighbour-units.”” No 
one anywhere can feel secure against arrest, and every conversa- 
tion and all the simplest human contacts are vitiated by the omni- 
presence of this one overruling fear. 

Number 1441, who has just been called out, is (with the 
University student, Number 1426) the most outspoken and 
genuine fellow in our group. Being a worker one would have 
expected him to sing the praises of “‘the liberation.” Yet he has 
gone on obstinately insisting throughout the past fortnight that 
he is completely innocent. No explanations, expostulations or 
threats have had any effect on him. He simply refuses to admit 
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that by insisting on his innocence he is insulting the infallible 
government which has him in its clutches. No doubt at this very 
moment the political instructor is telling him as he told me: ““The 
very fact that you don’t see how wrong you are is the most over- 
whelming proof of your guilt—since it reveals your obstinacy.” 
And here is Number 1441, back already after a very brief inter- 
view, looking as black as thunder. I cannot catch the whispered 
conversation between him and his neighbour, who is no ; av 
trying to make him see sense. It is clear enough that 1441 has not 
done anything wrong, but his “‘thinking is wrong” and, worst of 
all, he says what he thinks. 

This is my time for making the Stations of the Cross, following 
Our Lord in spirit on His way from Pilate’s Court to Calvary, 
and humbly walking in the steps of the Master. When you are 
abandoned to the mercies of a judge set up by Communists to 
enforce the dictates of his omnipotent régime, you feel you can 
enter more easily into Our Lord’s mind as He stands before Caiphas 
and Pilate; and the role of Simon of Cyrene has its applied 
meaning. I am not allowed to shut my eyes—this is a forbidden 
resource—yet one’s open eyes can go strangely sightless at such 
times. It’s the ears that keep us aware of all that goes on within the 
cell or outside it. It is during this long period that a prisoner may 
be changed from one cell to another and although the ceils are all 
just the same as ours, we freeze with horror at the idea of a change. 
You grow used to your place and your neighbours and, like the 
beast in his den, you have taken shape there. A newcomer to a 
new cell is sure to be assigned the one place that no one else wants. 
He has then to go through the painful process of self-adjustment 
to his new surroundings and companions all over again. So we 
eye the hatch uneasily at the least stir outside. 

But that’s not all. It’s a Thursday, and we know (or think we 
know) that it’s on Thursdays that prisoners are sent in batches to 
the huge prison at Tilaikawo. Now, in my first prison at Lokawé, 
we had the impression that this was a change Se the better, and 
we looked forward to it; the feeding there was said to be better, 
the regulations far less strictly enforced. Here, however, all are 
profoundly convinced that while we are left in this Neveu prison 
no sentence of condemnation is passed. Our judges keep on 
examining us; they have the power to set us free, but it is assumed 
that they will not sentence us to a term of forced labour 
B 
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(cuphemistically styled “reform through work”). So, although 
some have been confined here for over three years, our hope 
while we stay on in this prison is never completely extinguished. 
On the other hand, at Tilaikawo you will have to face a real 
Court; to be sent there means that the authorities have given you 
up as a bad job and are passing you on to judges who will without 
fail sentence you to death or to years of forced labour! I can’t tell 
to what extent this reigning conviction is justified. Like my 
fellow-prisoners, I live in mortal fear of Tilaikawo, the more so 
that, as I am no longer called out and questioned, it looks as if 
they have given up any idea of converting me. All I know is that 
the only missionaries released by the Communists were those 
who had fallen sick, and that four of my confréres at Tientsin 
have been condemned to terms of forced labour. I see, too, 
that the pattern of events in the North has a way of repeating 
itself soon enough in the South. So, at any moment, I may hear a 
click at the hatch and a voice saying: “1207, get your things 
together,” and I’d then be out in two minutes on my way to an 
unknown future. In fact the hatch opens and the jailer calls out: 
“1242, get your things together.” 

Number 1242 is the primary-school teacher, who, poor fellow, 
was bathed in tears this morning. He gets up at once, and three or 
four of us lend a hand. It takes no time to hand him his towel and 
tooth-brush and soap and bundle of tattered clothing and to roll 
the whole lot up in his red quilt, itself so badly torn that tufts of 
stuffing keep dropping out of it. 1242 takes his stand by the door, 
but cannot contain his grief. “It’s Tilaikawo! I know it. I feel 
sure.” A bystander tells him a white lie by way of comfort. “Tt 
may be no more than a change of cell.’” Number 1242 knows 
better. As the poor fellow passes through the door he turns his 
head to us in a final good-bye. The door bangs behind him and a 
silence like that of the tomb envelops us all—an egoistic silence 
in which each one is thinking of none but himself. . . . The jailer 
comes back and alerts us all. Surely, it can’t be another departure! 
It happily is not. This time we share the vicarious joy of the tsie-ti, 
provided for us by the devoted wife of Number 1052—the expert 
in accumulators. She has never failed to turn up each fortnight at 
about 4 p.m., bringing what she can to her husband. It may be 
little enough—this time it is a bit of soap and thirty sheets of “‘rice- 
paper’’—for she is now very badly off. Yet she has turned up once 
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more with her little parcel, and 1052 proudly assures me it is her 
eighteenth visit. I am touched to see how proud he is of the 
loyalty of his wife. I feel it is no more than he deserves. 

At 4 p.m. we have our second and final meal of the day, and 
my turn has come round to serve it with number 1052. He is 
hunched up just by the hatch waiting to take the stuff that is 
handed in. I take my stand with my back to the wall commanding 
a view of the whole place. The prisoners all squat patiently in 
their places. As the turnips and rice turn up I bestir myself to take 
their portions to the hungry fellows, and this little duty done, 
I at once sit on the floor with my back against our tub and briskly 

ly my chopsticks, lest even a grain of “government rice’’ should 
be wasted. Number 1052 and I round off our job by washing up 
the bowls after the meal. 

At 5 p.m. comes the to me most wearisome session of the day, 
for, having already sat for six hours, we now have to sit for 
another two and a half hours to engage in the group political 
discussion, and as 1052 and I have to complete the circle we sit 
without any support for our backs. Number 1112, the recently- 
promoted chairman, opens our session with the official formula: 
“The group-discussion now begins.” 

The first item on our agenda always runs: “Are there any 
suggestions about the way things are done in this cell?” In other 
cells this far from recondite topic leads to endless discussion. 
Happily most of us here are, as a rule, content to let things be. 
Today, however, there’s a hitch. Some days ago after exhaustive 
debate it was decided to divide up our floor-space for the night 
more equitably. I was and remain all in favour of this change. 
But naturally one or two here haven’t found their place or their 
neighbours exactly to their liking. 

The peasant, number 1301, now leads the opposition. He 
insists on his place being changed because there’s a slope in the 
floor which puts his head at a lower level than his feet and upsets 
the internal movement of his k’i, or vital flux. His neighbour, the 
Formosan, number 1091, takes him up. In the past this man has 
adapted himself very well to our conditions and made no diffi- 
culties. Now, however, he bursts with indignation against 1301. 
“Sleep is impossible next to him. He draws his knees in at night 
and then kicks out regardlessly to the right and left.” Soon we are 
in the thick of it. 1301 says he can’t change the habits of a lifetime 
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or get to sleep in a different position for reasons which I can’t 
grasp; but 1091 has the bit between his teeth and insists on the 
necessity of a change. 1275, the Protestant, offers to change places 
with 1301. At this it’s my turn to sit up, for 1275 is next to me, 
and if the offer is accepted I shall have to endure the unpleasant 
contiguity of 1301. Happily 1301 won’t have this. All he wants is 
to get rid of 1091. There’s nothing for it now. Our chairman (and 
accredited “‘informer’’), number 1112, is compelled to intervene. 
He makes an altruistic offer in order to ensure the “peaceful 
co-existence” which Communists have so much at heart. He will 
himself change places with 1091 and hope for the best! I can 
hardly hide my relief. 1112 has not only been getting more than 
his share of my quilt, but has been a most wii neighbour, 
and I have good reason to think that some shrewd blows landing 
on my ribs in the night didn’t come from a man buried in slumber. 
This sort of thing is inevitable when men are herded like beasts 
in a cage. It forms part of the process of brutalization and as such 
has its place in our “‘re-education.” 

“Any other suggestions?” I am well aware that my own 
occasional intrusions have been well received. The group likes to 
see that I am interested in their general comfort and well-being. 
My attention flatters their self-importance. So I plead once more 
for greater care on the part of those who have to use our toilet-tub 
at night. They should try not to be noisy about it and wake us up. 
My solicitude wins general approval. Other senior members take 
it up, and with an eye on our newcomers, explain in the fullest 
detail our technique for muffling the sound of passing waters. 

We must, however, only too soon dismiss these trivial topics 
and turn to higher considerations. Throughout the winter we 
have a broadcast relayed by the loudspeaker in every cell. These 
lectures are supposed to give substance to our discussions. 
Deprived as we are of books or papers, we need informative 
material to enlighten us and help us to “‘reform our thinking.” 
Of course it is the prison-régime with its bars and bolts that 
produces what the government wants, and not these broadcasts; 
but it is advisable here to ignore the obvious and learn how to 
tell the fairy-tale about that dark cavern in which we once dwelt, 
and of the first rays of light, and then, of our wonderful emanci- 
pation once the truths of Communism had transformed us and 
set us free! And if this is illustrated by choice quotations from the 
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same broadcasts and concrete examples derived from our group- 
discussions, it may some day help us to get out. . . . So for months 
on end we have to listen to the Communist version of the war in 
Korea, the war in Indo-China, the devoted efforts of Russia to 
bring peace. All would be so easy were it not for the obstinate 
“imperialism” of England, France and America, and the brutal 
aggressiveness of the capitalist countries. There’s no end to it. At 
times it’s not so easy to make head or tail of what is on our pro- 
gramme owing to defective transmission. Once the broadcast is 
over its points are rehearsed, and the knowing ones lend a hand 
in explaining what the more slow-witted have failed to grasp. 
On subsequent days the “‘man-tan”’ or “method of free comment” 
is encouraged. Those who like talking are given full scope and 
we are not bound to speak in turn. There is, however, a final 
summing-up in which no one may drop out and in which each 
one has to declare himself and repeat the stereotyped formulae 
in ringing tones, so that the manner may supplement the matter. 

The whole business is nauseating from start to finish—but I 
can’t deny its effectiveness. Months of repetition of these slogans 
gradually kill the faculty of reflection in my companions and 
produce the same conditioned teflexes in them as they did in 
Pavlov’s dog. Most of them are simple and illiterate folk, utterly 
ignorant of the history and geography of the world and indeed 
of that of their own country, yet shrewdly aware that their only 
hope of getting out of prison lies in believing what they are told 
and complying with every direction of the government. 


This compulsory system of “‘re-education”’ takes up far more 
of our time than the two and a half hours in the evening. There 
is a sense in which it goes on all day long, since the three hours of 
silent self-examination in the morning and again in the afternoon 
are directed to the same end. Questions, too, are presented to us so 
that our periods of self-examination and self-accusation may bear 
fruit. I offer a few samples: ““What progress have I made in my 
‘thinking’ since my arrest?” ““What were the vile and shameful 
motives that led me in the past to act as a counter-revolutionary?” 
“What should I do to win the clemency of the government?” 
The kind of answer that is expected is that which combines the 
two essentials of our re-education, viz., the authority of the 
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formula and its use as a magical incantation: “The government’s 
will is our good; let us thank the government for being here; let 
us confess our crimes; let us at least be sincere; my delight is to 
do what the government wants; I want my ‘thinking’ to be put 
right and leave it to the government to judge my ‘thinking’ and 
to reform whatever still needs reforming.” This depressing 
symphony goes on for hours at a time—each one takes it up and 
plays it for all it is worth. As the shades of night fall my self-control 
deserts me. I want to bite. 

Recently our political sessions have been dealing with “the 
general line.” It goes like this: ““What is the general line?” 
Answer: “The line of socialist industrialization.’’ ‘““What does 
industrialization mean?” “It may mean either socialist or 
capitalist industrialization. In the socialist form all production 
goes to the people; in the capitalist form it goes to the few who 
control it.” It is with this simplification that Marxism is established 
and capitalism condemned. By saying it a thousand times we are 
reduced to a condition in which all that is to say has been said. 

I can’t help noting that on this issue, which is our main subject 
in this spring of 1954, not a word is said about the more equitable 
distribution of national wealth, though you would think it 
should have at least some place in a Communist political 
programme. The fact is that such a discussion is ruled out. How 
could we discuss better wages or higher salaries when each one 
here is aware that we are far worse off than we were before? Any 
detailed description of the goods we are now said to enjoy can 
only be used “‘for export.” There is, however, no difficulty in 
discussing the production of the country, especially as we have no 
way of testing the truth of what we are told. This evening, for 
instance, we have just heard that already China produces more 
steel than is produced by the four countries, England, Belgium, 
France and Germany together. I treat it as a rather tall story. The 
others take it as Gospel-truth. I could do no good by asking for 
figures or even implying that I suspended my judgment. I could, 
of course, point out that the broadcast limited itself to praising the 
steel-foundries of Manchuria (An-chan and one or two other 
places), and remind our group that the credit of their construction 
belonged to the Japanese, and that the Communist government 
has only lately stepped in. It would be the plain truth—but it 
would only hurt their feelings and do me no good. So mum’s the 
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word. Yet, on reflection, I see that the psychology of their 
propaganda is anything but inept. Were my companions to be 
released (as indeed they may yet be) they would find no improve- 
ment in their lowly conditions and wretched standard of living. 
This, however, would not prevent them from envisaging a China 
with a great future before her—a China that would not need to 
buy her motor-cars from foreigners, but would possess tens of 
thousands of tractors and inundate the world with her products 
and be economically independent and rich and mighty and 
glorious—outdoing the States themselves! We have moved far 
beyond Marx! The appeal now seeks to kindle national pride. 
Such an appeal may carry the people a long way. 

Night has now Ellen. The 7.30 whistle must be all but due, and 
with its sounding we come to the last duty of the day. Cold as it 
still is here in April, most of us are bare-footed and bare-legged. 
There’s a good reason for this. We are all trying to relieve the 
sensation of burning heat in our extremities, and this sense of 
being on fire only dies down after some hours of exposure. Later 
on I shall be told that it is due to our general deficiency of vitamin 
B. All that concerns me as the whistle blows is to form up in file 
with the others for our last hour’s “‘exercise’’ round our cell. 
This hour always seems to go more quickly than our other two 
“‘merry-go-rounds”’ earlier in the day. Perhaps the hour is eaten 
into, at one end, by the interminable political discussion, or, at 
the other end, by some unofficial arrangement among our jailers. 
One can’t tell. The passage of time, when there is nothing to 
measure it, is one of the minor mysteries of life here. As I go 
round, my night-prayer takes in the present, but also includes 
what the future may bring. “Dear Lord, I accept in advance 
whatever You have in store for me, be it the weariness of con- 
finement here ‘at the government’s pleasure’ or condemnation 
to forced labour, or short and sharp and best of all, that bullet 
through the heart!”” My prayer has ended on a high note. Was 
it true or just a bit forced? God knows. As the end is not yet, and 
as we stumble in these final laps round our cage, I put in a surer 
plea, “Lord, my bit of soap will barely last a week.” This, too, 
having told Him what He knows, I leave to Him. Like the others 
I begin to change so as to get into bed as soon as the sound of the 


whistle rings in my ears. 
And here it is—bringing its blessing on one more day done. In 
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a trice we drop on to our blankets and roll them about us. The 
hatch is opened for the night so that the shepherd in his vigils 
may keep an eye on his sheep. The wooden floor makes a hard 
bed; it won’t delay my entry into slumber, nor that of my 
companions. Very soon the one same bond of sleep will bind us 
and all our little miseries and pitiful self-concern. God knows how 
far I am from being a hero—others have been tortured, I haven’t 
even been handcuffed; others have had to face long examinations 
for days and nights on end without a moment’s respite, and here 
I am slipping off ever so easily to sleep, in a huge land, with so 
many jails and so many fellow-prisoners, children all of the one 
same Father who loves us and holds us in His care. 


The Indian Ocean, June 1954. 


STRENGTH’S VICTOR 


NEVER really heard when beauty spoke, 
[s«: sighed for any sight of her, 
For I was blind, 
And now, so soon, am very nearly mute. 
But I could feel with feathered finger tips, 
The childish mould of young Apollo’s lips. 
And gently touched good charity’s own sweet eyes. 
But I could feel the ion of strength’s hard jaw, 
And wondered, not so often, what should conquer him. 


The once, a little afterwards I felt a sudden peace, 
And knew, 
The touch of fate had drawn her mirror over me. 
Then, only then I saw and heard and felt the suddenness 
of death, 
And the conqueror of strength. 
PETER HOARE 
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ST. HUGH OF LINCOLN 


By 
RENEE HAYNES 


chief duties of man, it is normal to live preoccupied with 
problems of power. To exert it in some administrative 
capacity is a common way of earning a living; to sit on a 
voluntary committee is an agreeable recreation for the many 
who enjoy it. Power is there, like water in a tap, which must 
be turned on by all kinds of people, elected or appointed or 
promoted or co-opted, responsible, careless, or rule-bound. This 
entails a constant necessary exercise of decision, and a consequent 
inevitable pull not only towards the grosser sorts of civic dis- 
honesty but also towards personal pomposity, self-inflation and 
every other evil summarized in the axiom that all power corrupts. 
There are in fact twin problems: how can it be ensured that 
statesmen and administrators shall use power with completely 
disinterested justice; and how, even if they do this, can they avoid 
the corrosion of habitual pride. They are very old problems, 
though the managerial revolution has involved in them more 
people than ever before. Among the solutions propounded for 
the first are that rulers should be specially educated, as in Greek 
theory and Spartan practice; that they should be kept apart from 
the sly infectious stupidity of those to be ruled, the common 
herd, the /umpen-proletariat, as in Wells’s Samurai theory and in 
Indian caste practice; and that they should be imbued with 
impersonal devotion to an abstract idea of the common good, 
as in Utopian theory and totalitarian practice. To the second 
problem only Plato adumbrated an answer; that the philosophers, 
to whom power meant nothing, should be Kings: but how could 
men of this temperament and discipline be induced to assume 
such a harassing and distracting burden? 
To these questions the life of St. Hugh of Lincoln is startlingly 
relevant; it exemplifies the curious unexpected twist with which 
sanctity seems to fulfil human theories by transmuting them. 


N OW THAT POLITICAL ACTIVITY is regarded as one of the 
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His youth and his manhood till he was forty he devoted to 
stripping himself of self-will by vow, rule, and daily detailed 
habit, in order to be fit for the contemplative life. His remaining 
years were spent, in obedience to a general command, precisely 
in the constant exercise of will, judgment, decision, authority in 
a most turbulent age; and he was a man who wanted above all 
else to be alone with God, if God so willed, in that blessed state 
he had once known: 


O beata solitudo 
O sola beatitudo. 


He was the last of the three sons of William, a knight who had 
in his youth thought of entering religion, but had fought in the 
wars instead, married a lady called Anna, and lived with his 
family in the castle of Avalon in Burgundy. Anna died when 
Hugh was eight. Her husband divided the inheritance between 
the three boys, left the two older ones to run the property, and 
took the youngest, and his share of the estate, to enter with him 
the small community of the Canons Regular of St. Augustine 
at Villars-Bénoit. In his old age St. Hugh told his chaplain, the 
Benedictine monk Adam of Eynsham who wrote his Life, that 
his father had always regretted his decision to spend his manhood 
in the world, and had made up his mind that this small boy 
should have the happiness of dedicating the years of his strength 
to God. “I needed no persuasion,” said St. Hugh, “‘to renounce 
pleasure of which I knew nothing, and to follow him.as a fellow 
soldier in the spiritual army.” 

The child could make no formal vows until he was fourteen, 
but he was offered to God. He was tonsured, and given an 
unconsecrated Host and Chalice to carry until after the Gospel 
had been read at Mass: then he was brought to the Prior, who 
clasped his hand under the altar cloth, and afterwards clothed 
him in the habit of the Order. Where, as occasionally happened 
in the later Middle Ages, this ceremony was used on an uncertain 
child the procedure was, of course, nauseating. Where the child 
was eager for it, like young Hugh, it must have been inex- 
pressibly moving. It is touching enough to-day to see the awe 
and generosity with which a small boy will treat the little rite 
of becoming a Wolf Cub, sworn to “‘do his best and not to give 


in to himself”; how much more this innocent gift of a whole , 
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lifetime. There is now so keen a sense of the problems of human 
beings at one temporal stage or another—the infant, the “toddler,” 
the adolescent, the elderly—that it may take an effort of the 
imagination to realize how fully our ancestors acknowledged the 
eternal in them at every age. Where we regard a child primarily 
as something in biological and psychological transit, and diminish 
his present human value by emphasizing his potentiality for the 
future instead of his significance now, they saw him as an immortal 
soul, capable of choice and of sanctity. 

The Canons educated a few boys from neighbouring families, 
with whom Hugh did some of his lessons. He learned to write, 
to read the Latin classics, and to study Scripture and theology. 
He had never cared about games, even at Avalon, and no one 
forced him into their primitive distractions now. His tutor, indeed, 
kept him back when the others ran off to play—they were to 
live in the world again after their schooling—saying gently, “Let 
them do as they want, it is all right for them. . . . Hugonete, 
Hugonete, little Hugh, little Hugh, I am bringing you up for 
Christ; ragging about is not for you.” 

At fifteen years old he took his first vows, and his place in the 
community. He was put to nurse his father, now very old and 
frail; he looked after him lovingly, and was with him when he 
died. At nineteen he was ordained deacon and set to preaching, 
which he did very well; then he was charged with the little 
parish of St. Maxime, now St. Maximin. He was allowed to 
have an old priest with him, but carried on the active work 
himself. It was his first contact for eleven years with the everyday 
world, unfocused and undedicated. It became apparent, from his 
handling of the lands and vineyards, and his care that they should 
have honest energetic tenants, that he had a good head for 
business. His dealings with his parishioners were sane, gentle, 
and marked by that “‘authoritative innocence” which Ruskin saw 
as his chief characteristic. It seems to have been here that he first 
knew the strength of the physical desires he was vowed to 
sublimate. After a year, he asked to return to the community, 
and did so, living there for some while. 

It is normal for the young to leave the place and people 
that nurtured them, for something new. The time for Hugh to 
do this came when he accompanied his old tutor, now Prior, on 
a visit to the Grande Chartreuse, remote in the mountains. Above 
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the clearing where the monastery stands all is forest and rock; 
below sounds “‘the boom of the far waterfall like doom.”’ Of the 
life there its founder St. Bruno wrote: “‘As to the blessing and 
sweetness of solitude and silence, let those who have chosen them 
tell their fascination. . . . It is there that generous men can enter 
into themselves, and dwell with God alone in the very centre 
of their souls. . . . It is there that perfect rest accompanies labour, 
and action does not hurt the peace of the soul.” 

The young man was drawn to it at once, and asked the Prior, 
Dom Basil, for leave to enter. He was put off, as the Rule 
demanded, by a most discouraging picture of Carthusian life, 
and told he was not strong enough to undertake it. His own 
Prior, much distressed, hurried him away, burst into tears, 
asking how he could have the heart to leave him in his old age, 
and extorted a vow that Hugh would never forsake him as long 
as he lived. Presently it became plain to Hugh that his vocation 
was indeed to be a Carthusian, and that he could not be false 
to it; that the vow, made under emotional stress, was not binding; 
and that he must go. He put everything for which he was 
responsible in order, and silently returned to the Grande 
Chartreuse. This time he was admitted as a novice. He was 
twenty-three years old. 

For ten years he lived the bed-rock life of a Carthusian, praying, 
walking, reading, writing, cooking, eating, chopping wood alone 
in his house, from whose garden could be seen soaring into the 
sky beyond the enclosure wall the peak of the Grand Som. He 
practised the austerities of the Order, the fasting, the perpetual 
abstinence from meat, the wearing of the hair shirt like incessant 
nettlerash, and the complete obedience. His solitude, intense as 
that of the Desert Fathers, was yet buoyed up on the recurrent 
communal rhythm of the liturgy sung at midnight, morning, 
and evening in the monastery church by voices which used 
ordinary human converse only between Noon and Vespers on 
Sundays and great feasts. ‘Everything in the life of a Carthusian,” 
runs Fr. Thurston’s English edition of the great French Life of 
St. Hugh, “‘is so arranged as best to dispose his soul to recollection, 
to meditation and, if grace calls him to mount higher, to that 
state of more perfect prayer . . . which is a foretaste of the Beatific 
Vision.” It seems probable that Hugh used a book on prayer 
written by Blessed Guigo de Castel, a General of his Order who 
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died in 1137, called the Scala Claustralium. Up its four rungs, 
reading, meditation, prayer and contemplation, the monk 
was to climb every day until, as Richard of St. Victor wrote, 
“the soul reaches the last stage, transforming vision. . . . It 
practises virtue in an heroic degree; it longs to suffer for 
God; it loves sinners as He loves them, and longs for their 
salvation; it becomes intensely apostolic, yet is ever in peace.” 
There could hardly be a more accurate description of St. Hugh 
in his maturity. 

That maturity ripened in time and pain. Ordinary life, with 
its succession of details, talk, people, habit, interruption, noise 
and disturbance, might seem precisely calculated to keep the heart 
from considering ultimate truth, to shield it against the impact 
of “le silence éternel de ces espaces infinies.” To be confronted 
continually with these things, in loneliness and deep quiet, might 
almost crush a man; in whom this loneliness and this quiet must 
also sharpen to an intolerable, an ineluctable brilliance, tempta- 
tion, which must be fought direct, since in such a life there can 
be no distraction from it. Hugh suffered for a long time, physically 
and imaginatively, from lust which would have become almost 
unbearable but that, as he wrote, “‘in the midst of darkness I still 
heard Thy voice speaking in the depth of my soul.” 

Presently he was given an aged sick monk to look after, who 
could not leave his cell. It was he who prepared the young man 
to be ordained a priest as he longed to be. Later Hugh was given 
charge of an old Cistercian Archbishop ultimately canonized as 
St. Peter of Tarentaise, who used to come and stay at the Grande 
Chartreuse. Hugh waited on him, washed his feet, traced 
quotations and found books for him in the library, took him 
for his slow walks along the mountain paths, and sat talking 
with him on a plank nailed between two pine-trees as a seat. 
In 1173, in his thirties, he was made Procurator of the monastery; 
he was responsible for the lay brothers and their work of tending 
crops and cattle, he had to occupy himself in administration, to 
welcome and entertain guests, and to give alms to the poor people 
of the neighbouring villages when there were any alms to give. 
When the cupboard was bare, he could at any rate listen to 
people’s troubles, remember them, and comfort as best he could. 
He was loved not only by humans, but by the birds and squirrels 
which came in at his window, and foraged round his kitchen. The 
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Prior, who thought they might distract him from prayer, forbade 
him to give them crumbs. 

He longed to return to his solitude—this theme recurs through- 
out his life henceforward—but he was not allowed to give up 
his work, and had to be content, every time he left “the lower 
house” where business was conducted, for the monastery church, 
to take off his cloak and say to his anxieties and preoccupations, 
“Stay here with my cloak, and when Office is over I will take 
you all up again.” At forty he was for a time terribly tortured 
once more by lust, and was almost at his wits’ end when at last 
his deliverance came in a dream one night that Dom Basil, the 
Prior who had received him and was now dead, came to him 
and blessed him. He was never troubled in this way again. Only 
a few days after this last great struggle came his summons to the 
outer world. 

In penitence for his part in the murder of St. Thomas Becket, 
Henry II had vowed to found two Carthusian monasteries in 
England. The first, inaugurated in 1178 at Witham in Somerset, 
had been extremely unsuccessful, because no preparations had 
been made to receive the colonists from the Grande Chartreuse. 
The site allotted to them was occupied by the huts of serfs bound 
to work on the royal demesne; they were feared as potential 
usurpers, hated as foreigners. They had had to set up little wooden 
structures in the forests. In two years Witham had had two 
Priors; the first broke down, the second died. Rather piqued by 
this, the King took advice from an anonymous “‘nobleman of 
Maurienne,” who told him to demand as a new Prior Hugh, 
“who carries the whole human race in his heart, and loves all 
men with perfect charity.” The Prior of the Grande Chartreuse 
opposed the request, the Chapter was divided, Hugh said that 
as he could not govern his own soul he was not fit to govern 
others; the Bishop of Grenoble, himself a Carthusian, over-ruled 
all, and told Hugh under obedience to go, saying “The only Son 
of the Eternal Father, quitting . . . ineffable tranquillity . . . clothed 
Himself in our human nature for the salvation of the world. 
You too must make the sacrifice of your quiet cell, and of the 
companionship of the brothers you love.’’ From the other side 
of the earth shines the image of the compassionate Buddha, 
turning back from Paradise to help those still far away. 

Hugh took at least one of the lay-brothers, an indomitable old 
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monk named Aynard, with him on the long journey by mule- 
back down the mountains, through France, over the sea which 
he had probably never seen before, through a strange land to 
settle among a hostile people. At Witham he called the serfs 
together and offered them either a transfer to comparable holdings 
on other Crown manors, or freedom and leave to settle wherever 
they liked. He also arranged with the King, who combined genial 
elusiveness with an infinite capacity for rage if he were pinned 
down, that they should receive compensation for all the huts 
they had put up. Henry tried his usual delaying tactics, but his 
new Prior refused to settle in Witham till this had been done. 
Delaying tactics were tried again over the money which had 
been promised for building materials for the monastery and 
builders’ wages; this time they went on till Hugh, with Aynard 
and another lay brother, journeyed across England to see the 
King. They were met with further agreeable promises but no 
money, and no definite date for its arrival. Aynard exploded, 
told Henry what he thought of him, and said they would all 
return to France. Henry, on the verge of one of those volcanic 
furies supposed to run in the line of his demon-ancestress 
Melusine, asked Hugh whether- he was going too. The Prior said 
gently, No; he was sorry for the King in all his anxieties, and 
he was sure he would keep his promises in the end. Henry 
embraced him, gave him the money and cemented a sometimes 
embarrassing friendship by coaxing from St. Swithin’s monastery 
a beautiful Bible the monks there had made for their own use, 
and giving it to Witham. After some months Hugh by chance 
discovered what had happened, and gave it back to St. Swithin’s 
as a present, promising that Henry should never know of its 
return. 

For six years he governed the Witham Charterhouse. Then 
came the last separation from the cloister to which henceforward 
(in spite of repeated appeals to the Pope to be allowed to return) 
he would come back only as a guest to draw strength again each 
year from a month’s retreat in the old solitude, silence, prayer 
and manual work. (He is said to have taken an innocent pride in 
his talent for washing-up.) In May 1186 Henry appointed him 
Bishop of Lincoln. Hugh wrote to the Dean and Chapter telling 
them that this meant nothing, they alone could elect to the 
vacant See. They elected him. His last hope was gone when the 
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General of his Order commanded him to accept their offer. 
Under obedience he rode to Westminster to be consecrated, with 
attendants a little ashamed of his shabbiness. A Bishop, he rode 
on to St. Catherine’s Priory outside the walls of Lincoln. At 
dawn, after a night’s prayer, he went barefoot to the Cathedral, 
which he later helped to rebuild, carrying stones and mortar with 
the workmen. He caused offence by refusing to give money to 
the archdeacon who enthroned him; the Lateran Council had 
just forbidden this practice. He gave, however, a great feast of 
roast venison to the poor of Lincoln, telling his steward to kill 
three hundred deer from his park for them, “‘and more if that 
is not enough.”’ 

His diocese was enormous, his duties crowded innumerably 
upon him. They included, in addition to the work of a Bishop 
to-day, the administration of justice in the Courts Christian 
(which dealt with wills and matrimonial disputes), and the main- 
tenance of a running fight with the civil power, in the persons 
of three highly temperamental and arbitrary Plantagenet 
monarchs, to rebut encroachments of all sorts on the province 
of the Church. Throughout the long journeys that all this 
necessitated he kept himself so deeply recollected in prayer that 
someone had to ride in front of him for his horse to follow. If 
another rider passed between him and his guide, the horse would 
quite frequently follow the wrong leader until the right one, 
finding himself alone, galloped back to look for his charge 
grumbling ‘‘Mercy on me, they have stolen my Bishop again.” 
(Was a leading rein, which seems the obvious device for this 
situation, considered undignified?) 

Once arrived, however, the Bishop was very much on the 
spot. He did not fall back on his authority without having first 
tried every means of reasoning, persuasion, sometimes even a 
gentle guile. In his face to face conflicts with Henry II and 
Richard I there occasionally flashed out a certain enfant terrible 
quality. It served him well at Woodstock one day, where he 
was angrily summoned after he had excommunicated, without 
consulting Henry, the atrociously crue] head-forester Galfrid, and 
had followed this up by refusing to allow royalty to appoint 
a layman to a vacant prebend at Lincoln. When he arrived, he 
found that a vast snub had been organized to greet him, a snub 
comic to modern eyes but potent in an age of highly ceremonial 
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etiquette. The King and his court were sitting on the grass with 
their backs to him, refusing to speak. The Bishop nudged a 
courtier to move up, and joined the silent circle. Tension grew 
and muscles stiffened. After a time, as an excuse to fidget, Henry 
asked a servant who was standing by to fetch him a needle and 
thread, and began to stitch a piece of linen round a cut on one 
of his fingers. Hugh remarked sedately, ““You know, you look 
exactly like your great-great-grandmother of Falaise.” (It will 
be remembered that William the Conqueror was the bastard son 
of a girl belonging to a tanner’s and glover’s family there; an 
ancestress probably seldom discussed among the pedigree-proud.) 
Henry was startled into a burst of laughter, and in the subsequent 
relaxation took quite reasonably the reminder that spiritual 
decisions did not come into his province and that only priests 
ought to hold church benefices. 

Hugh as steadily opposed Richard’s various claims on his 
diocese for presents, for cash, for armed men and for canons to 
serve as ambassadors at their own expense. Incidentally, in so 
doing he created more than one constitutional precedent for 
resisting unjust taxation. When the Archbishop of Canterbury 
advised him to keep on the right side of a King who “‘thirsts 
for money as a dropsical man thirsts for water,” he replied point- 
blank, “‘If the King does suffer from dropsy I have no desire 
to be the water he swallows to ease it,” and continued to refuse 
unlawful demands, even when Richard published an edict con- 
fiscating all his episcopal possessions. As St. Hugh had already 
declared excommunicate all who seized Church property no one 
could be found to execute this; so deep was the awe aroused by 
his authority on the rare occasions when he exerted it. 

In general he was, to quote the opinion of the usually rather 
acid Giraldus Cambrensis, who knew him well, “‘a pleasant 
companion, full of talk and fun, bright and cheerful as though 
his mind were free from cares, easily roused even upon a small 
occasion; brusque, full of enthusiasm, and a strict disciplinarian.” 
His habitual asceticism—he never abandoned Carthusian austerity 
—did not make him stoical, unsympathetic, or embittered. 
Because he was able “‘to rejoice in God as misers do in gold 
and Kings in sceptres,”” he could “enjoy the world aright”; and 
perceive created things with a clear and sharply-focused vision 
undimmed by self-involvement, undistorted by self-regard. He 
Cc 
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was vividly aware of the glorious and intense significance of the 
body; and was accustomed to tell women they should remember 
that while “no man could say he was the Father of God, a woman 
was truly God’s Mother.”’ He was careful of the health of his 
clergy, and profoundly compassionate to the sick. Many, both 
before and after his death, traced their cure to his prayers. He 
was called to one of them, Roger Colhoppe, by an excited crowd, 
as he was riding to Waltham Abbey; the man, a sailor, had been 
seized on board ship with terrifying fits during which he tore 
at himself with teeth and nails. He had been bound and brought 
home. The Bishop, appalled and pitiful, found him twitching 
violently on the floor, his hands made fast to two stakes, his feet 
to a post; and restored him to calm, health and sanity. Another 
patient was a young man met crossing a bridge over the Medway. 
He was tormented physically by infected ulcers and spiritually 
by despair over his sins, had already twice attempted suicide and 
was planning a third attempt. Hugh took him with him to 
Canterbury, blessed him, prayed for him, and sent him off, 
healed, on a pilgrimage to Rome. He ended his days in peace, 
a Cistercian lay brother. 

Like a man sailing a dinghy, instantly responsive to the pressure 
of wind and current yet keeping his course, buoyed up on the 
depth of the sea, St. Hugh responded without impatience to the 
unforeseen meetings, the urgent demands, the unexpected needs 
that came his way, buoyed up on the deep peace of recollected- 
ness. He did not, of course, exert himself for casual contacts 
alone; he regularly visited the leper hospitals of his diocese, 
especially one close to him in Lincoln, and washed and com- 
forted the patients there just as he remembered his mother tending 
lepers when he was a child at Avalon. He did not even shrink 
from the physical contact of a caress, which they must so sorely 
have missed in their isolation; and when someone said, perhaps 
as a dig at him, “You know, St. Martin’s kiss healed a leprous 
body,” replied instantly, ““But the leper’s kiss heals my soul.” 
He helped them to understand and use their misery by reminding 
them that they could offer it with our Lord’s disfigurements and 
sufferings all that long last night and day of His Passion. He kept 
at the same time a strong sense that whatever was to be offered 
to the active service of God must be physically unblemished, and 
refused, for no immediately apparent reason, to ordain a young 
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man, who proved a few months later to have leprosy upon him. 
It was probably from his lively sense of the meaning of the 
unique, tangible, individual created things that Hugh derived his 
strong devotion to relics, of which he made a large collection. 
He gave a silver reliquary containing most of them to the 
Grande Chartreuse on a happy unexpected visit there the summer 
before his death. From the same source sprang his care for 
corpses, then too often left to lie helplessly abandoned in town 
back alleys or on wild commons. For their souls he prayed every 
day, saying that the dead of his diocese were as much his children 
as the living; their bodies he buried with reverence, doing the 
last service he could to each “loved creature of God.” Indeed, 
to the horror of his clergy—as he was always in conflict with the 
Crown over matters of principle, surely he should not be found 
wanting in ordinary courtesy—he risked being extremely late 
for the ceremony of homage to Richard Coeur de Lion on this 
account; for, finding in the street on the way there the body of 
someone killed in the previous night’s rioting, he insisted on 
taking it to be buried at once, conducting the funeral himself. 
He was in fact extremely late; but Richard was later still. Perhaps 
again it was his love of God in His creatures that drew intuitive, 
sub-rational beings towards him; the squirrels of the Grande 
Chartreuse, the goose that visited him for three years at Witham, 
the six months old baby that laughed and jumped for joy when 
it saw him at Newark, the nephew of the same age that cooed 
so volubly in his unknown uncle’s arms in Burgundy, the fierce 
wild swan that would fly up to his house at Stow days before 
his return, guard his sleep, eat bread from his hand, and “‘bury 
its head and long neck in his wide sleeves as though it were 
plunging them into limpid water.” St. Hugh’s simultaneous 
relationship in harmonious unison with the worlds of instinctive 
creatures, of humanity and of God is most clearly shown in the 
traditional pictures of him with the swan beside him, the chalice 
in his hand, and a Child smiling in the Host above it; an allusion 
to a vision known only because someone once shared it with him, 
and was told to speak of it as a pledge that God had sent him. 
One of St. Hugh’s sayings was that in the cloister or the world 
to be a true Christian a man must have purity of life, love in his 
heart and truth on his lips. His personal concern for the first two 
has already appeared; his quiet passion for the last expressed itself 
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not only in speech but in determination to discover and maintain 
essential truth. Dying, he replied to a question about his legal 
decisions, “I cannot remember that I have ever consciously 
deviated from justice.’’ Living, he discouraged alike superstitious 
practices, such as well-worship and changing babies’ names to 
change their luck, pious fusses over trivialities, and undue concern 
with “signs and wonders”; he refused for instance to go out of 
his way to see a “miraculous” bleeding Host, saying that no 
miracle could surpass that of the consecration at Mass every day. 
His desire accurately to establish the facts of a case led him 
rigorously to investigate popular devotion to a pseudo-martyr, 
a man who had plundered the Jews in a riot at Northampton, 
rushed off to Stamford with his loot, and was robbed and killed 
there by an acquaintance, who threw his body over the city wall. 
It was assumed that the Jews had murdered him, and pilgrimages 
were organized to his tomb bringing in considerable profits to 
the local people, who were much annoyed when the Bishop 
discovered the truth and suppressed the cult. 

It is sad that the potent anti-Semitic propaganda story of the 
apocryphal Little St. Hugh should have arisen in the very See 
of his great namesake, fifty years after the latter’s death, for the 
Carthusian several times risked his life to protect this alien people 
in his diocese from the triply pleasurable hatred of their neigh- 
bours, who detested them because they were ineradicably 
foreigners; because, being for the most part forbidden to make 
their living in any other way, they were usurers; and because, 
belonging to the race which killed the cause and flower of its 
own being, Our Lord, they were ideal scapegoats on whom 
Christians could project with fatally enjoyable rancour the guilt 
of their own betrayals of Him. In the fierce racial riots of 1190 
and 1191 Hugh’s calm courage finally prevailed as, bareheaded 
and unarmed, he remonstrated with furious laymen and clerics 
in Lincoln Cathedral itself, in Northampton with the towns- 
people shouting and clashing weapons, with armed knights in 
the lovely grey stone town of Stamford, and at Holland with 
a milling crowd, one of whom raised a sword to kill him. His 
cousin William of Avalon snatched it away and would have cut 
down the attacker but that Hugh forbade it. It is not surprising 
that the Jews wept in the streets of Lincoln at his funeral, crying 
out that “‘this was a true servant of the Great God.” 
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After a journey through France, where King John sent him 
to witness the signing of the Peace of Andelys, and where he saw 
Avalon, and Villars-Bénoit, and St. Maxime and the Grande 
Chartreuse again, he returned to England feeling ill. He endured 
two months of increasing weakness and pain, and died in 
November 1200, lying as he had wished in his Carthusian habit 
ona cross of ashes spread on the floor. They were saying Compline 
in his room and had just begun Nunc dimittis. Administration was 
over, decisions were done with; he could depart in peace to 
know eternally the peace of God which had shone through all 
his actions in time. 


THE FAILURE OF THE 
ENGLISH INQUISITION 


An Incident of 1588 
_ 
CHRISTOPHER DEVLIN 


against oppression do not, undiluted, guarantee that within 

its borders there will be liberty of conscience and “‘tolera- 
tion” in the modern usage. As an example one might cite the 
popular support of the Spanish Inquisition; and one might also 
glance interrogatively, but without saying anything, at the 
“Loyalty Boards” in the United States to-day. 

The diluted qualities that do guarantee toleration are not easy 
to describe. But they are fairly easy to envisage, because they 
appear with such rounded completeness in the English character: 
in the English character, that is, as moulded by the centuries; for a 
sense of history, conscious or not, is one certain element in guaran- 
teeing toleration. It may be of interest, therefore, to consider a 
moment in our history when an English Inquisition, as a more or 
less popular institution, came very near to establishing itself. 


T= quatities that make a people free and high-spirited 
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It was in the summer of 1588. The Privy Council, which at that 
very busy moment meant virtually Lord Burghley, had con- 
sulted the Crown lawyers about framing a loyalty-test which 
should go deeper than anything attempted before. On 20 July, the 
very day that the Armada was sighted off the Lizard, the lawyers 
sent their reply. In order to appreciate this reply, one must con- 
sider some of the events that had gone before. 

Early in the year, the leading Catholic knights and squires had 
been interned, first at Ely, and later in ten or twelve “concentra- 
tion-camps” throughout the country. The point is of some 
importance; it reminds one that the minority that was being 
proceded against did not consist of alien outcasts. These “‘internees”’ 
had been the pillars of traditional loyalty in their parishes or 
counties. 

For the next six months, however, an uneasy lull prevailed. The 
Armada, after two false starts, put back to port in May. There 
were rumours that the death of Santa Cruz had taken the heart out 
of the expedition. Queen Elizabeth opened negotiations with the 
Prince of Parma who was reported to have the gravest doubts of 
success. The English admiral, Lord Howard, who was chafing to 
repeat Drake’s exploit at Cadiz, was ordered not to stir beyond the 
Channel. The cloudy peace, or “‘cold war,” seemed likely to 
continue indefinitely, when, about midsummer, suddenly and 
dramatically, things began to happen. 

In June, the English spy-service in the Netherlands, by a smart 
piece of work, secured a copy of a broadside Declaration being 
printed in English at Antwerp for distribution if the Spanish army 
were to land. It was by Cardinal Allen: a summary of his short 
book, the Admonition, which he had written the previous April at 
the instance of Philip of Spain. Denouncing Elizabeth in harsh 
terms as a female tyrant unguided by moral principles, it pro- 
claimed that King Philip was to give effect to the decree of ex- 
communication which previous Pontiffs had been unable to 
execute; that England was not to be subjugated but set free; and 
that all should rally to the Prince of Parma on his landing. 

It was not intended for publication except in the event of 
Parma’s landing in force, and in that event, presumably, as a 
safeguard for Catholics against a possible “Spanish Fury.” But by 
12 June a copy of Allen’s book was in Burghley’s hands, and a copy 
also of the broadside Declaration reached him before the 24th. 
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On 22 June the die was cast. Howard got the orders he was 
longing for; he set sail and, with a little more luck, would have 
crippled the Armada as it lay along the coast of Biscay. As it 
was, he had to return and await its slow arrival in the Channel. In 
the meantime, while most of the other Councillors were engaged 
in fervent preparations by land, Lord Burghley had been medi- 
tating how to make the best use of the Declaration that had come 
into his hands. 

In spite of the crisis, his thoughts moved along familiar lines. As 
early as 1583 he had urged the Queen to frame an oath of allegi- 
ance that would split the Catholics on the hypothetical issue of 
what they would do if a Papal army were to land in England: 


Hereof this commodity would ensue. That those papists (as I 
think most papists would) that should take this oath, would be 
divided from the great mutual confidence that now is betwixt the 
Pope and them by reason of their afflictions for him. And such 
priests as would refuse that oath no tongue could say for shame that 
they suffered for religion if they did suffer." 


The majority, as he hoped, would lose the link with Rome 
which was the source of their spiritual strength, while the 
minority could be exterminated, literally or otherwise, by popular 
acclamation without undue scandal. The moment for perfecting 
this policy seemed now at hand. But with his eye on foreign 
opinion, he could not resist giving an extra twist to it. He wrote 
to Walsingham on 12 June: 


I could wish some expert learned man would feign an answer as 
from a number of Catholics that notwithstanding their evil con- 
tentment for Religion should profess their obedience and promise 
with their lives and power against all strange forces offering to land 
in this realm. And to advertise the Cardinal that he is deceived in 
his opinion to think that any noble man in this land or any Gentle- 
man of possession will favour the invasion of the realm. And that 
such a rash writing may give cause of danger of life to all that are 
reputed Catholics, specially to all recusants.? 


He was proposing to praise the leading Catholics, who were all 
interned, for their unhesitating loyalty; and at the same time he 
was contemplating the possibility of having them all massacred. 


t Burghley’s authorship of this treatise has been questioned. But I have accepted 
its ascription to him in the Petyt MSS. (Series 538, Vol. xliii, f. 304... .). 
2 §.P.D., Vol. ccxi, No. 15. Printed by Pollen in C.R.S., Vol. xxi, p. 169. 
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It might be unfair to press his words—which were written under- 
standably, as he said, “‘in choler” —if it were not that they corre- 
spond with the policy which he had outlined five years before and 
which he afterwards tried to carry out in cold blood. 

The first part of his proposal, the counterfeit answer from the 
leading Catholics, was embarked on forthwith. It took shape as 
the famous Letter . . . to . .. Mendoza which has deceived historians 
down to the present day, though there are drafts of it in 
Burghley’s hand among the Lansdowne manuscripts. 

Amongst infinite other errors, [as Pollen notes], the writer states 
that many copies of “The Bull” (i.c., the Declaration) had been 
introduced into England. It was probably through this widely- 
spread letter, which was translated into foreign languages and 
circulated on the Continent, that the false idea of the Pope having 
again excommunicated Elizabeth was popularized among non- 
Catholics and anti-papalists. 

The second part of his proposal, the preparation for a general 
massacre, was launched with the Proclamation of 1 July, “‘against 
bringing in Bulls from the See of Rome,” which was particularly 
designed to rouse mob-fury.! The stress was on Rome, not on 
Spain. The Cardinal’s Declaration, though it was kept secret, was 
described as a Bull issued with the Pope’s spiritual authority. 

It was not a Bull, as anyone could see who had a copy in his 
hands; and even as a Cardinal’s pronouncement it lacked all 
binding force, since it was never promulgated. Burghley, how- 
ever, could argue with reason that if it had been promulgated the 
Pope would have backed it up. This was sufficient; for it was his 
intention to catch the Catholics in a hypothetical dilemma, to make 
their guilt hang on their answer what they would have done if. . . 
the Pope with the plenitude of his spiritual power gave them 
orders to side with the invasion. 

Thus was born the notorious ‘Bloody Question”’ in the form 
that Gerard remembered it put to him: 

If the Pope were to send over an army and declare that his only 
object was to bring back the kingdom to its Catholic allegiance— 
what would you do? And if he stated at the same time that there 
was no other way of re-establishing the Catholic faith, and com- 
manded everyone by his apostolic authority to support him? Whose 
side would you be on—the Pope’s or the Queen’s?’” 


t Printed by Strype, Annals, iii, 2, 87-92 (1824). ? P. Caraman, John Gerard, p. 98. 
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It was a question along these lines—as may be gathered from 
the lawyers’ reply—that Burghley wanted to bring into English 
judicature. A Catholic was to be bourd by law to answer, and if 
he could not answer “The Queen’s,” he convicted himself of 
High Treason. It should be remarked that the whole value of the 
question lay in the Catholics being people who, as Burghley put it 
in his own words, “‘make conscience of an oath.”’! 

From a Catholic point of view, indeed, the question was a 
device to torture conscience rather than to test loyalty. But from 
the legal point of view, surely, its chief interest is that it condemned 
a man to death for secret thoughts which need never issue in an 
overt act of conspiracy. A further point is that it assumed the 
English system of law to be inquisitorial—a system, that is, in 
which it is for the accused to prove himself innocent, not for the 
prosecution to prove him guilty. It would be interesting, if one 
had the capacity, to discuss how far these two innovations had 
made practical headway during Tudor times, particularly in 
Elizabeth’s reign. Such a discussion no doubt would bristle with 
difficulties even for an expert. But there was a third innovation 
closely allied to the foregoing, which it is easier to assess; and that 
was the increasing use of torture. 

Torture had never been recognized in English Common Law. 
In the previous century it had come to be accepted as a part of 
extraordinary criminal procedure, exercisable by the royal pre- 
rogative. But in Elizabeth’s reign it exceeded the bounds of 
civilized usage, even by the lax standards of contemporary Europe. 

In other countries [as Selden noted], it is used in judicature when 
there is a semi-plena probatio, a half-proof against a man; then to see 
if they can make it full, they rack him if he will not confess; but 
here in England they take a man and rack him, I do not know why 
nor when—not in time of judicature, but when somebody bids.” 


But what Selden criticized in Stuart times was only the waning 
residue of what had been a peak-period in Elizabeth’s reign. 
What made the usage so terrible was that it could be delegated 


t The play Titus Andronicus (about 1590) has an interesting confirmation of 
this common view of Catholics. The villain Aaron scoffs: 
Yet, for I know thou art religious 
And hast a thing within thee called conscience, 
With twenty popish tricks and ceremonies 
Which I have seen thee careful to observe, 
Therefore I urge thy oath. 2 Table Talk, “Trial.” 
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and sub-delegated without any recognized limitation, because 
it had no recognized existence. A general warrant of 1590 to 
Richard Topcliffe, endorsed for the Keeper of the common 
prison of Bridewell,! has these phrases: “‘torture upon the wall... 
from time to time. . . as is usual... .” Yet only three years earlier 
Harrison’s Description of England had been re-issued containing the 
words: “Our gaolers are guilty of felony by an old law of the land 
if they torment any prisoner committed to their custody, for the 
revealing of his complices.” 

The danger, as in all encroachments of the executive, was that 
any law to check its worst excesses would at the same time 
acknowledge its existence as part of the system. 

When one considers these various tendencies in the same 
direction—the tendency to take secret thoughts instead of overt 
acts as matter for trial—the tendency to assume guilt and to 
exact self-accusation instead of proof—the practical acquiescence 
in torture—and finally, what has already been mentioned at this 
juncture, the deliberate official instigation of popular fury—it 
does not seem too much to conclude that England was on the 
verge of accepting the worst evils of the Spanish Inquisition with- 
out the safeguards maintained by that body. 

If that is so, then the reply of the lawyers to Lord Burghley may 
be taken as a crucial event in the history of English law. 

But once again the text of the reply must be postponed for a 
moment while one considers the state of mind of the recusant 
English Catholics. Judged by political labels it was a complex 
state of mind; but psychologically it was a very simple one; and it 
was expressed in one simple sentence by Fr. Henry Garnet in a 

letter to his General at Rome. He was describing the ruin of the 
Fitzherbert family by Topcliffe in July of that year, and how it 
coincided in time and place with the pardoning of a batch of 
hardened criminals “because in these troubled times the Queen 
has need of such men”’; and he added, ‘“‘How happy she would be 
(and I would to God she were) if it were the other sort of men 
that she had need of.” 


Their cruel dilemma has of course been blamed on Cardinal 


t §.P.D., Vol. ccxxx, No. §7. 
2 Garnet to Aquaviva, 11 July and 29 October 1588, Arch. Rom. S. J., Fondo 
Gesuitico, 651. Other letters from the same source, used in this article, are from 
Southwell to Aquaviva, 11 July and 31 August. 
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Allen’s Declaration. But that is a superficial view, mistaking a mere 
occasion, and an undivulged one, for a cause. Their dilemma had 
been confronting them implicitly for a long time. As it became 
explicit they girded themselves to meet it as best they could in their 
state of ignorance. There was a consultation in London, and their 
decisions were circulated among as many recusants as possible, 
especially among those in the London gaols, who were nearly all 
awaiting trial by the Statute of 1585 which enacted the death- 
penalty for the saying or hearing of the Mass. 

The gist of their decisions was: that they were to maintain 
their traditional loyalty, that they were to take evasive action on 
the Pope’s temporal power, since its limits were still disputed 
among theologians, but that they were to maintain unshaken their 
attachment to the Mass. The evasive action would avail them 
nothing against the Bloody Question if relentlessly pressed. But, 
as things turned out, it was of great importance. 

The reply to Burghley on 20 July came from Fleetwood, 
Recorder of London, who was considered one of the ablest 
lawyers of his day though he had been passed over for promotion, 
and from Egerton, the Solicitor-General, and it was signed in that 
order. Not at first sight a promrising choice for Catholics. Egerton 
was an ex-recusant anxious to live down the fact. Fleetwood was 
well known for his rigorous enforcement of the Statute of 85 and 
his scathing gibes at “massing-priests.” Yet there are indications 
that it was Fleetwood who was responsible for the stubborn core 
of the reply, which now at last is quoted: 


And albeit it cannot be otherwise presumed but that all such as 
will not. dutifully clear themselves upon these questions, by pro- 
fessing their loyalty and obedience to her Majesty, are (at this time 
specially) exceeding dangerous persons. Yet if they do either obsti- 
nately refuse to make any answer at all, or subtly (as many in like 
cases have heretofore done) excuse themselves that they are unlearned 
and ignorant and so not able to answer herein, or that they ought 
not to be examined of things future or to like effect: Then upon 
such manner of answer made by them, they are not comprehended 
directly within the compass of the law for any proceeding to be 
had against them in case of Treason or felony in respect of that their 
answer only, unless some other action drawing them in danger of 
the law may be proved against them.* 


1 §.P.D., Vol. ccxii, No. 70. Printed by Pollen, C.R.S., Vol. v, p. 151. 
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The answer was just the opposite of what Burghley wanted. 
‘They should never have the honour to take any pretence of 
Martyrdom in England,” he had written in 1583, for “‘that vice of 
obstinacy seems to the common people a divine constancy.” But 
now he was back at the Statute of ’85 which was a martyr-making 
Statute; it might please the extreme Protestants, but the majority 
of the nation, still vaguely Catholic at heart, had never liked it. 
To sweep away the recusants on a charge of aiding the enemy 
would have been quick and easy in the atmosphere of 1588, but to 
rake up evidence of sheltering priests or attending Mass was the 
reverse. The Government was faced with a private dilemma of 
its own: the legal verdict would not be popular, but the popular 
verdict was illegal. 

The dilemma was solved in a way that seemed at first to nullify 
the value of Fleetwood’s reply. The papers of the Crown advocate, 
Puckering, a political lawyer, show that in a list of forty-seven 
prisoners questioned between August 14th and 2oth, their sentences 
(generally “‘susp.”,, i.e., let him be hanged) have been written 
against their names before trial in terms of the Bloody Question; 
guilty, that is, if they had not agreed to take the Queen’s part 
against the Pope under any circumstances. The prosecution was 
conducted on those lines, that the accused were Papal spies and 
Spanish agents. But the actual verdict was passed hurriedly on the 
charge of being or of aiding priests. 

As a short-term expedient this was successful. At the first batch 
of executions on 28 August, eight days after the Thanksgiving at 
St. Paul’s, the crowd duly chanted: “This priest for the Pope is 
hanged with a rope.” But on the second day, 30 August, there was 
evidence of a revulsion of feeling. Other victims were taken out- 
side London to be hanged elsewhere later on. But the total number 
of executions as a result of the Armada—thirty-three—was much 
less than at first had seemed likely. 

The reasons given in contemporary letters for this unexpected 
relief are interesting. The evidence for the formal verdict was often 
so hasty and inadequate that some of the judges on the bench pro- 
tested. Among them—we learn from a letter of Garnet’s—was 
Fleetwood. Moreover the mild and resolute answers of the 
Catholics on trial and their bearing on the scaffold had begun to 
make it plain that they were dying for the Mass, not for the 

t See Pollen, as before, pp. 154-155. 
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Armada. There was one particular execution of a lady, Margaret 
Ward, well known for her charity, that was a mistake from a 
Government point of view. On the next occasion of a woman 
being condemned, Fleetwood took advantage of her sex and 
protested to the Queen, who issued a reprieve. This seems to have 
been the turn of the tide. Perhaps an additional cause was that as 
soon as the religious character of the persecution became apparent 
it ceased to have any value for Burghley who was filling the 
Continent with the spurious Letter to Mendoza about no Catholic 
in England suffering for religion merely. 

Burghley had succeeded in creating for posterity the Myth in 
which the old religion figured as foreign tyranny and the brand- 
new Genevan one as traditional patriotism. Yet the pragmatic 
effects of his policy were not successful. As the sense of national 
well-being decayed and turned sour during the last fifteen years 
of Elizabeth’s reign, the hacked root of Catholicism flowered— 
incredibly—and began to spread. They had still to endure ten 
years of torture by the Bloody Question, a persecution in which 
Topcliffe played the part of Torquemada, though he was the 
opposite of that worthy in character. Yet at the end of the reign 
they emerged in better shape than the Puritans who had seemed to 
be on the crest of the wave in 1587. 

The Puritan parliamentarians are generally credited with 
awakening the national conscience to the dangers that threatened 
Common law and the subject’s liberty. But might it not be truer 
to say that the national conscience had been building itself up for a 
long time previously, and that what the Puritans did, by a political 
manceuvre, was to scoop the pool—and then squander it? 

An early instance of muffled anger at the use of torture was the 
trial of Robert Southwell in 1595. At that trial the prosecuting 
Attorney, Edward Coke, shouted at him across the court: “Mr. 
Topcliffe has no need to go about to excuse the manner of his 
torturings. For think you that you will not be tortured? Yea, we 
will tear the hearts out of an hundred of your bodies.” 

Many years later the same Edward Coke, now a champion of 
liberty, uttered his famous sentence: ““There is no law to warrant 
tortures in this land, nor can they be justified by any prescription, 
being so lately brought in.” 

It may be that the Catholic rescusant contribution, both active 
and passive, to law and liberty has not received its due recognition. 
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HE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES held its second Assembly 
Tis August at Evanston, Illinois. To anyone looking for informa- 
tion on the origins of the W.C.C., this work will be the indispensable 
book of reference, for it contains a readable account of the movements 
of the last hundred years which, in a quite unforeseeable way, contri- 
buted to the creation of the World Council. No doubt there is little 
new in the account here given, but hitherto it had to be dug out of 
the innumerable articles, books and pamphlets which fill forty pages 
of bibliography at the end of the book. 

The date chosen as starting-point in the title is not a little surprising 
while it leaves one in no doubt as to the Protestant character of the 
work as a whole. In spite of Dr. Visser *t Hooft’s appendix on the 
evolution of the word “ecumenical,” it is only by a tour de force that a 
case can be made out for any continuity between the factiousness of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and the movement which we 
know to-day. Witness the opening sentence of Chapter I: “The history 
of the Christian Church from the first century to the twentieth might 
be written in terms of its struggle to realize ecumenical unity.”” Would 
any historian of modern times get away with a similar generalization: 
“The history of Western civilization in the first half of the twentieth 
century might be written in terms of its struggle to realize European 
unity”? There is about as much truth—and as much nonsense—in 
both. 

Indeed, it is difficult for a reviewer not to write “unecumenically”’ 
of the treatment given to the three centuries following the Reforma- 
tion. The manceuvrings of the different Protestant bodies are often 
described in much detail, but the Council of Trent receives less than 
half a page. If “Ecumenism” has anything to do with the unification 
of Christians, Trent deserves better treatment than this. In spite of the 
Conciliar movement which would have subjected the Papacy to the 
Councils, it carried its business through (stormily enough at times) 
under the aegis of the Popes, and it nailed its colours to the mast by 
insisting on “obedience to the Roman Pontiff, successor to the Blessed 
Peter, etc.’’ Humanly speaking, the Papacy was the worst rallying- 
point imaginable, especially after the propaganda of the Reformers. 
Its representatives in the preceding century had done little to recom- 
et it, yet the Papacy was the linch-pin which secured the unity of 


the Catholic Church during the Reformation and Counter-Reforma- 
tion years. The politics of the princes provide no explanation here, for 
Christendom was then divided into many warring parts of shifting 


* A History of the Ecumenical Movement, 1517-1948, edited by Ruth Rouse and 
Stephen Charles Neill (S.P.C.K., 32s 6d). 
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pattern, and the use of force, by whichever side, has never achieved 
more than a minimum of genuine conversions. Yet the great majority 
of Europe remained Catholic and convincedly so, as is evidenced by 
the vast spiritual and moral revival manifest in the Catholic Church 
in the hundred years following Trent. That it failed to win back the 
Protestant world is not surprising, for this world had laid it down 
a priori that no solution which included the Papacy would be accept- 
able: “Highly important was the unqualified Protestant repudiation 
not only of papal policies and papal councils but of the papacy itself— 
‘which,’ says H. Eels [1951], ‘the Protestants would never accept and 
the Catholics would never abandon.’”’ It may be that the Catholic 
world did not always go about it the wisest way; but to maintain that 
the assertion of the Papal claims “so far from promoting the unity of 
the Church, has always proved irremediably divisive” is to read 
history through polarized spectacles. 

Thus all the positive side of Trent is ignored; and the Counter- 
Reformation is treated as l’infame which must be crushed, e.g., “Faced 
by the threat of the growing power of the Counter-Reformation, they 
[the Calvinist theologians of the Palatinate in 1606] called Christians 
to unite” —Catholics, we presume, were no longer Christians. Natur- 
ally, the Jesuits are the villains of the piece—but we are used to that. 
Only once is a good word said for them. It deserves recalling here: 
“No outburst of missionary zeal, unless it be the Jesuit Mission of the 
sixteenth century, has ever paralleled the missionary developments 
resulting from the Evangelical Awakening between 1790 and 1820.” 
But this only serves to remind us of the persistent ignoring of the 
missionary enterprises of the Catholic Church. It is admitted that it 
alone took advantage of “the dawning colonial epoch”—the Evan- 
gelical Awakening was not yet—but no curiosity is shown about the 
extent, perseverance, heroism and success of these labours. Only when 
the modern situation of the Protestant missions comes to be assessed, 
do we get intriguing hints of other things. Thus in China, about 
1920, “[the Roman Catholics] accounted for more than three-fourths 
of the baptized Christians in China. . . . They had been continuously 
represented in China nearly three times as long as the Protestants.” 
Is there not already food for thought here? If missions have anything 
to do with Ecumenism, that long history might have been worth 
looking into. With all its draina, its tragedies, its recoveries, perhaps 
others besides Catholics might acquire something from it, if only a 
stick with which to beat either the Jesuits or the Roman authorities, at 
choice. Our Catholic missionaries are not averse to learning from the 
experience of their Protestant brethren. Much the same might be said 
with regard to the Indian continent, where we are told that the Roman 
Catholics were, at the beginning of this century, “nearly half the total 
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of those bearing the Christian name.” The significance of such facts is 
never adverted to. 

However, if so much of the first quarter of the book calls for serious 
qualification (though certain of its sections have a value and an interest 
of their own), thereafter the real origins of the modern movement are 
very satisfactorily portrayed. To one who had always considered the 
Edinburgh Missionary Conference of 1910 as the starting-point, it 
was salutary to be shown how the ground had been — for it 
during fifty years or more by a number of movements of lesser scope, 
which yet disposed men’s minds for this radically new departure in 
church relations. In fact but for the work not only of the missionary 
bodies proper, but more especially of the Student Christian Move- 
ment, the Edinburgh Conference would not have included those 
personalities which were inspired by it to undertake the creation of 
inter-confessional congresses on a world scale. The detailed studies 
fully justify the summary which introduces them: “Many nineteenth- 
century events and tendencies will be seen to converge on the Edin- 
burgh Missionary Conference of 1910, as the watershed between 
miscellaneous ecumenical strivings and the integrated ecumenical 
movement of more recent times.” 

Certain critical reflections remain to be made. Attention was called 
above to some chance comparisons in certain mission fields. As these 
were not to be followed up, they are understandably vague and very 
general. But what is surprising, in a work of this kind, is the persistent 
silence as to the numbers involved, not only in the missions but in 
other ecumenical connections. Only twice, if I mistake not, is the 
total membership of religious bodies quoted at all. Once with regard 
to the Orthodox Churches in 1910; it works out to a rough total of 
123 millions—of whom, be it noted, “some hundred millions” were 
in Russia. The second instance regards the Catholic Church of to-day— 
but only incidentally to show that it does not stand for a rigid uni- 
formity: “As against some 370 million Latin Catholics, some ten 
million use Eastern rites.” Thus we have two bodies, one of some 
123 millions, the other of 380 millions (actually 400 would be nearer 
the mark), each in fact displaying an unparalleled unity in doctrine, and 
indeed agreeing together doctrinally in all but a few points (none of 
which figure among the “fundamental articles’ which have bulked 
so large in inter-Protestant ecumenics). Admittedly, numbers are not 
everything; still, in a survey of this nature, one would have expected 
more attention to be given to the membership of the 147 Churches 
represented at Amsterdam; and the ecumenical importance of the 
unions realized or attempted would have been easier to assess, if the 
numbers involved on each occasion had been indicated, however 
roughly. There are a few exceptions: the result of the reunion of the 
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Methodists in the United States is “a membership of almost nine 
million”; the “Church of Christ in Japan” will contain a fraction of 
the 200,000 non-Roman, non-Orthodox Christians estimated there, 
since neither Anglicans nor Lutherans belong to that union; the 
South India United Church is said to have brought together “a million 
Indian Christians,’ though thirty thousand Anglicans in one area 
alone refused to enter the union; in Ceylon, the negotiations can at 
best include about 100,000. 

A short chapter of seventeen pages deals with “The Roman Catholic 
Church and the Ecumenical Movement 1910-1948.” One can be 
grateful that it is so scrupulously fair. If a Catholic feels at times 
uncomfortable at what is there reported, it is partly due to the out- 
come of some unfortunate misapprehensions on both sides, partly to 
the World Council’s impatience with certain countries which do not 
accord that toleration of religion which their own only adopted not 
so very long ago. To record such incidents is to state facts, and in 
general this presentation of the movement’s contacts with the Catholic 
Church in the last forty years keeps to the facts in a way which we 
had hardly expected from the tenor of much in the earlier part of the 
volume. 

On the fundamental issues of reunion, the progress of thought 
within the movement is remarkable. In 1925 Dr. Kapler’s slogan 
“Doctrine divides, but service unites” was acclaimed with enthusiasm 
in Life and Work, and led them to avoid contact with Faith and 
Order. But by 1937 the two movements had agreed to join forces and 
did so officially at Amsterdam in 1948. For “‘the slogan ‘service unites, 
doctrine divides’ has been seen to represent a superficial understanding 
of the situation.” Indeed the slogan “seemed misleading and inade- 
quate in the new situation in which it was generally realized that the 
profoundest differences between the Churches in their attitude to 
society were in the realm of theological thought.”’ Furthermore, “any 
serious attempt to find a Christian solution for even a small problem 
(as St. Paul discovered in dealing with the Sunday collection at 
Corinth) leads back step by step to the deepest mysteries of the Faith.” 

The mutual recognition of their interdependence thus brought the 
two movements together, but at least one of its effects was unex- 
pected. One of the contributors describes it thus: “It has become 
increasingly clear that the experience of each Christian body is a 
totality, in which doctrine, worship, organization and practical 
activity are inseparably joined together.’” And he quotes from one of 
the reports: “ “Each of these views sees every part of the Church’s life 
in the setting of the whole, so that even where the parts seem to be 
similar, they are set in a context which, as yet, we find irreconcilable 
with the whole context of the other. . . .’”” So acutely did this come 
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to be felt that the triumph of Amsterdam lay in the fact that in spite 
of all the delegates there proclaimed: “We intend to stay together.” 
Their study of the nature of the Church can thus go on. 

Where will it lead? One direction at least seems excluded: “All the 
recent pronouncements of the Roman Catholic Church make it quite 
clear that possible terms of union would involve for all other Christian 
communions the repudiation of their own past history, and total 
acceptance in every detail of Roman Catholic dogma, as it now is, or 
as it may come in any future age to be determined.” Here “the repudia- 
tion of their own past history” contains an exaggeration, but other- 
wise what is said is true enough. Yet when the same writer comes to 
envisage the final result of the Ecumenical Movement, should it ever 
come to fruition, he does not hesitate to say: “The final and terrible 
difficulty is that Churches cannot unite, unless they are willing to die. 
In a truly united Church, there would be no more Anglicans or 
Lutherans or Presbyterians or Methodists. . . .” If so, is this in any way 
less than what reunion with Rome would involve? Some might 
suggest that, if Rome were better known, “the tremendous difficulties 
in the way” might be overcome. Anyhow, as he goes on to say: 
“Until Church union clearly takes shape as a better resurrection on 
the other side of death, the impulse towards it is likely to be weak 
and half-hearted.” 

Mauricé BEVENOT 


REVIEWS 


VATICAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Pius XII, by Oscar Halecki, in collaboration with James F. Murray 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson 18s). 

The Pope. A Portrait from Life, by Constantine, Prince of Bavaria, 
translated by Diana Pyke (Allan Wingate 21s). 


[ REVIEWING for THE MontH Mgr. Olaf Smit’s life of Pope 
Pius XII, the present writer expressed some sympathy with the 
verdict that the biographies of the living are best left unwritten. This 
judgment has little chance of winning the day and already several 
lives of the present Holy Father have appeared. 

Pius XII is the most travelled of the long line of successors of St. 
Peter, being the only Pope to have visited both the Americas. His 
journey to South America took place in 1934 and to North America 
two years later, both while he was Secretary of State. On the second 
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VATICAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS II§ 





occasion he lunched at Hyde Park with President Franklin Roosevelt, 
who a few days earlier had been elected for a second term. The Cardi- 
nal found the Roosevelts “‘a typical American family.”’ But more than 
that he formed the opinion that he had found in the President one who 
shared his own ideals, was a lover of peace and an implacable foe of the 
tyrannies which existed in Germany and Russia. The story of the, at 
first cordial, relations between these two men and how they later cooled 
is perhaps the most interesting story these biographies contain. Three 
years after the meeting at Hyde Park, Cardinal Pacelli had become Pope 
and the second World War had begun. There had been no diplomatic 
relations between the Holy See and the United States since they had 
been terminated by President Andrew Johnson in 1868. At the time of 
his American visit Cardinal Pacelli had been impressed by the desira- 
bility of some channel of regular contact between Washington and the 
Holy See. Regular diplomatic relations were not feasible as an in- 
fluential body of American opinion was persuaded, or pretended to be 
pene that such would compromise the principle of separation 
etween Church and State. The President no less than the Pope was 
convinced of the need of mutual contact and a solution was reached by 
the appointment of his friend, Mr. Myron Taylor, as his personal 
representative to Pius XII with the rank of ambassador. 

The chapter in Professor Halecki’s book on “Pius XII and Roose- 
velt” has,as we learn from the preface, been written by a colleague, Mr. 
James F. Murray, Jr. Pius XII worked to keep Italy out of the second 
World War as Benedict XV had done in the first one. A kind of “tacit 
alliance” between Pope and President came into existence. When 
Taylor returned to Washington in August 1940 he carried with him a 
message from the Pope, “we feel a distinct sense of comfort in the 
thought that we shall not be without the powerful support of the 
President of the United States.’’ Cordial relations between the Vatican 
and the White House were to continue for another year. 

In June 1941 Germany invaded the territory of the Soviet Union and 
a new phase began. By refusing to treat the Axis campaign against 
Russia as a crusade, as he was pressed to do in certain quarters, Pius XII 
gave satisfaction in Washington. But the Pope did not share the opinion 
expressed by the President that Russia would evolve in the direction of 
Liberalism and that this evolution would bring with it “a major shift 
in Soviet policy towards religion.” 

Roosevelt communicated his views to the Pope both orally and in a 
letter conveyed by Myron Taylor on his return to Italy. It is probable, 
however, that the State Department had been beforehand and that one 
of its officials as early as the first week in July had suggested to the Holy 
See that it should do nothing “which might be interpreted as favour- 
able to the Axis in the war against Russia.”’ It is possible, says Mr. 
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Murray, that the oral message conveyed by Mr. Taylor in September 
went even further “‘and asked Pius XII for a statement which would 
encourage all Catholics to support Britain and Russia in their struggle 
against Nazism.” Such a request would have been tantamount to an 
p ane areaeae of neutrality and the Pope could only refuse it. The 
presidential letter of 3 September, with its naive optimism about the 
future religious policy of the Soviets, brought about, says Mr. Murray, 
“the first major difference of opinion between Washington and the 
Vatican.” In spite of this there were, however, as Prince Constantine 
reminds us, even in Rome those who favoured a rapprochement between 
the Vatican and the Kremlin. Such persons were closely connected with 
the Papal Institute Russicum and the Pro Russia organization. The 
President would have liked to see Stalin himself seek a modus vivendi 
with the Vatican, but the Red Tsar did not feel such a step necessary. 
However, he went so far as to receive a Polish-American priest, a 
certain Father Orlemansky, who was later suspended. It does not 
seem, however, that there is any ground for the supposition that 
the President urged the Pope to transfer his residence to the New 
World. But a second rift in Vatican-American relations was soon to 
take place. This came with the Casablanca Conference and its formula 
of unconditional surrender. Such a formula seemed to the Pope un- 
realistic, unchristian and calculated to prolong the war. In connection 
with this it is of interest to learn that when more than twenty years 
earlier Mgr. Pacelli was nuncio in Munich he had drawn up for Pope 
Benedict XV a memorandum in which he strongly condemned the 
proposal to hand over the Kaiser and the German generals to the Allies, 
a proposal later dropped. The Pope’s disapproval of the unconditional 
surrender formula was communicated to Roosevelt by the Deputy 
Chaplain-General, Mgr. Spellman. 

By a curious error, on p. 66 of Professor Halecki’s book Lord 
Strickland is described as Governor of Malta. He was, in fact, Prime 


Minister. 
Humpurey J. T. JOHNSON 


PARADOXICAL MINISTER 

Lord M., by Lord David Cecil (Constable 215). 
I Lord M., his sequel to The Young Melbourne, Lord David Cecil 

has chosen to present a study of Melbourne’s character from the 
age of forty-seven onwards, rather than a political biography. 
Although a political estimate of this baffling Prime Minister is still 
awaited, the brilliance of Lord David’s achievement justifies his 
choice. His subtle and fascinating interpretation of Melbourne’s para- 
doxical nature makes this an outstanding book. 
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Born into the second generation of the Grand Whiggery, handsome, 
rich, charming and a shrewd judge of character, Melbourne was out- 
wardly the ideal of the Whig politician. In his opening chapter Lord 
David skilfully suggests the flaws in this Whig diamond. He indicates 
the fatal duality in his hero’s nature. It is the contrast between 
“the sceptical realism of his judgment’’—natural result of his Whig 
upbringing—and “those ideal aspirations which alone commanded the 
enthusiasm of his heart.” Melbourne the cynic found Roman Catho- 
licism “insufficiently calm,”’ recommended the Church of England for 
being “the least meddlesome’”’ and complained to the young queen 
that the people were not gay any more, they were too religious. Yet 
it was not the mere desire for knowledge that led Lord Melbourne to 
read deeply in theology, study the controversies of the early fathers, 
and puzzle over the tracts of Newman and the Puseyites. A mystical 
strain stirred at the back of his consciousness, an intimation of divine 
providence which disturbed his eighteenth-century rationalism but 
was unfortunately not strong enough to replace it. 

Without faith, it was natural for Melbourne to fall back on love. 
The stimulating friendship with Caroline Norton, the idyll with the 
queen—Lord David fits both these pieces into the jig-saw with con- 
summate skill. In particular Melbourne’s delicate relationship with the 
young Victoria is described with an artistry which makes it the climax 
of the book: “Exquisitely he appreciated the incongruous contrast 
provided by the childish figure and the august venerable role it was 
called on to play.” 

Some of the incidents and anecdotes may be familiar from Lytton 
Strachey, but Lord David’s romantic presentation of them enables one 
to share Melbourne’s happiness, and his disappointments, far more 
poignantly. At the same time Lytton Strachey’s influence can be seen 
in the gentle irony. 

It would have been interesting to hear more about the day to day 
conduct of affairs by such an unpredictable Minister as Melbourne. 
However, the political portraits are notably excellent, and will make 
the poe Neti politics of the Reform Bill era far more intelligible for 
the future. Unforgettable is the “scratch team of aristocrats” who 
found themselves facing the confusion left by the passage of the Bill. 
Most eccentric of all was the Lord Chancellor Brougham who makes 
his first appearance on his knees in the House of Lords, imploring the 
House to vote for the Second Reform Bill. Unfortunately he had drunk 
so much mulled port that he was unable to rise at the end of his speech. 
“Radical Jack” Durham, prototype of that target of twentieth-century 
abuse, the Socialist millionaire, managed to be at one and the same time 
“idealistic, vain and rude.” Lord John Russell shared the common con- 
viction of his house that he was right about everything. Lord Althorp, 
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although charming, was wont to offer his resignation upon the slightest 
excuse. Indeed in Melbourne’s second ministry resignation was 
threatened so frequently by all the members of the Cabinet that he was 
forced to observe acidly to Lord John: “We cannot forever be popping 
in and out like rabbits.” 
The charm of Lord Melbourne is certain to be widely appreciated as 
a result of this biography—more widely indeed than in his own life- 
time, for Lord David has solved for us the riddle of his character 
which perplexed his contemporaries. He has done so in a study which 
is elegantly composed, beautifully written and thoroughly enjoyable to 
read. Celebrities are always supposed to be vastly curious about their 
own obituaries. If Melbourne could read Lord M. he might well 
reflect, in his philosophical way, on his peculiar good fortune in attract- 
ing the attention of Lord David Cecil. 
ANTONIA PAKENHAM 


THE CHURCH AND CHINA 


In Spite of Dungeons, by the Rev. S. J. Davies, M.B.E., C.F. (Hodder 
and Stoughton 12s 6d). 

Wings on the Cross, by P. Hamilton Pollock (Clonmore and Reynolds 
12s 6d). 

Calvary in China, by the Rev. R. W. Greene, M.M. (Burns and Oates 
16s). 

Religious Freedom in China (C.T.S. and C.S.G. 6d). 


R. DAVIES was chaplain to the First Battalion, the Gloucester- 
Moai Regiment, the only chaplain to survive out of the four 
captured in Korea. He was prisoner from April, 1951 to Sep- 
tember, 1953. The book is valuable not only because of its spiritual, 
humane and indeed humorous qualities, but as first-hand evidence of 
what the Chinese meant by their “Lenient Policy,” of systematic 
“brain-washing”’ even when physical brutality was not used, and of the 
explicit, deliberate resolve of Chinese authorities to exterminate 
Christianity. The Dean of Canterbury’s pamphleteering served 
Chinese propaganda very well. The book’s title is due to the regular 
use of Faith of our Fathers after all services, albeit Anglican: well, one 
stanza had to be modified . . . This is a truly Christian story: the Cross 
carved by Col. Carne (using a hammer and two nails) now be- 
longs to Gloucester Cathedral. Fr. Hamilton Pollock, O.P., anxious 
not to seem to treat his experiences as proper only to himself, writes 
in the third person as Fr. Hamilton, R.A.F. Shy, but athletic, learn- 
ing what to tolerate and when to put his foot down, tender-hearted 
and reliable, the priest soon makes friends, and tells a happy yet 
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unvarnished tale of his life in Africa, his Christmas in Corsica, his 
return to Italy (part of his studies had been in Rome). Who could forget 
his account of the overwhelming impression on all troops alike made 
by Padre Pio; and again, by the Holy Father? For pure pathetic 
comedy, you have “Tich”’; and with all this, the priest is a poet; the 
beauty of skies and seas belongs to him, and the mystery of the human 
soul is not hidden from his humble sight. Fr. Greene was sent in 1937 
to the new Maryknoll mission of Kweilin in South China and after 
gruelling experiences while the war with Japan was still going on. 
Finally he found himself to be priest at Tung-an, some seven hundred 
miles west of Canton. Tung-an means “mutual peace.” We shall not 
describe the gradual approach of the Red Army, nor the long tale of 
torture and beheadings that followed: Fr. Greene was himself cruelly 
treated, imprisoned, condemned to death, though at the last reprieved. 
We ask readers to concentrate upon the fact that an enormous nation 
of four hundred millions can be apparently “brain-washed” till it thinks 
to order: Fr. Greene again and again underwent this—“‘You are not a 
priest . . . Even if you are, you are an imperialist American spy.” Half 
the methods used seem to be Russian; the rest, native to the Chinese. 
The singular hatred for the Legion of Mary may indeed be due to its 
vocabulary which could sound militarist, but hate for Christianity as 
such has no adequate origin in mere nationalism, nor yet the conviction 
that all medicines dispensed by a Christian must be poison. No wonder 
that the simple brain of Chinese peasants could be so “washed” as to 
turn most devoted Christians into savage anti-Christians. That all this 
horror, mental even more than physical, is going on now should cover 
our national Press with shame, and our broadcast-system, yes, and our 
Parliament which write and talk about anything in preference to these 
Satanic happenings. May this book be spoken of in every pulpit, on 
every Catholic platform, and read in every refectory. 

Religious Freedom in China contains the account of the “Confession” 
under prolonged torture of Fr. J. Schyns, a missionary in China for 
over thirty years. Extreme horror is shot through by extreme absurdity. 
“When writing home, did you say it was raining in Pekin?” “I may 
have mentioned the weather . . . ”’ “That is serious! The aggressors 
will make use of your meteorological information to invade our 
country more easily.” This is followed by a short, clear, comprehensive 
account of the Chinese method of persecution, indoctrination, propa- 
ganda (declarations that nuns murdered babies or lived in luxury while 
the babies survived, if at all, in filth, and posters showing indescribable 
horrors inflicted by nuns, etc.), the attempted formation of an all- 
Chinese schismatic church, the all-but total liquidation of Catholic 
good works, including 866 medical dispensaries, and the grand public 
profession of faith by Fr. John Tung. Again—our Press, the B.B.C., 
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official delegations, will tell you nothing of this. We are far behind the 
Continent or the U.S.A. in making it known. May every C.T.S. box- 


tender stock, exhibit, and urge this pamphlet on possible readers. 
C. C. MARTINDALE 


THE GREAT MINSTREL 


Walter Scott, by Hesketh Pearson (Methuen 21s) 


Te are two things in particular which stand out in the story 
of Walter Scott; one is his prodigious success as an author, and the 
other is the little effect that this success had upon his character. So far as 
the success is concerned one can only describe it as fabulous. Nothing 
like it has ever been seen before or since. It started off with the publica- 
tion of The Lay of the Last Minstrel in January 1805, which itself came 
into the world with the force of an explosion, and lasted until the 
author’s death a quarter of a century later. The Lay, written in six 
wecks, sold 44,000 copies in all and at least had the merit, as its author 
modestly said, of having been composed “with heart and goodwill.” 
Then followed The Lady of the Lake, beating all records in the sale of 
poetry, with 25,000 copies sold in the first eight months and another 
edition in the press. It had other and even more spectacular effects. It 
turned the Trossachs into a tourists’ Mecca. In subsequent years, by 
reason of the novels, the interest of the English-speaking world was 
directed to the whole country and that stream of summer visitors began 
which has never stopped flowing since and even now, a century and a 
half later, sends an offshoot of 30,000 individuals belonging to every 
nationality under the sun yearly to the spring-head at Abbotsford. And 
what, to this present age, must seem almost miraculous is the fact that 
this preliminary triumph was won in the field of poetry. The same tale, 
however, could be continued throughout the novels were it not too 
well-known to suffer repetition here. All of which would be sufficiently 
remarkable of itself. But there is something else no less remarkable to be 
taken into account, and that is the character of the author. There have 
been great and good men, who have also been artists, before Scott. 
There have been greater artists and better men than he. But for all- 
round magnanimity of spirit and generosity of temperament he has 
surely never been surpassed. Never was any man so lionized and never 
did any man withstand that corroding process more completely. Nor 
was it because he despised or underrated his own achievements. On the 
contrary, he did what only the very elect among artists have ever been 
able to do, he rated them at their truest value. He hailed Byron and 
Wordsworth as men of superior talents to his own and delighted in 
their company; he humbly admired the works of Jane Austen. He even 
contrived to place Joanna Baillie and Southey on a level higher than his 
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own. And in return he was the best-loved man of his generation. Even 
the caustic Byron remarked that had he found half a dozen men like 
Scott in the world he would have believed in human virtue; which, 
coming from such a quarter, was no mean tribute. But there is one 
sentence in this biography which throws a beam of light on the matter: 
“Asked to explain why it was that so many people admired his father, 
Walter, aged nine, considered the question and then replied: ‘It’s 
commonly him that sees the hare sitting.’ ’’ For the real passion of 
Scott’s life was not literature, but Abbotsford; his ambition was to be 
laird of an estate in the Scott country—the Borderland of his ancestors— 
rather than to be a literary lion. He enjoyed writing, and he enjoyed 
the fame which writing brought to him (though it always genuinely 
surprised him that people should work themselves up so over what he 
wrote), and also the money which accompanied the fame, but it was to 
the house that he had built and the trees that he had planted that his heart 
most often turned. All of which Mr. Hesketh Pearson has indicated 
very clearly in his book, which is not merely a life of Scott but deals, as 
is emphasized in the sub-title, with his personality in particular. He does 
not treat in any detail with the poems or the novels, but what he has to 
say about them is very much to the point and likely, I imagine, to call 
forth the agreement of even the most fanatical admirers of Scott either 
as poet or novelist. Of the poems he says: “they may not be works of 
genius, but they are certainly the works of a genius,’ than which one 
can hardly imagine a juster verdict. Of the novels he places Old 
Mortality, Rob Roy, The Abbot, The Fortunes of Nigel and Quentin 
Durward in the front rank, with The Antiquary and Redgauntlet follow- 
ing “as containing the essence of Scott,” and Guy Mannering and 
Kenilworth last “as a pair of first-rate stories.” After which he adds: 
“and to go further is to fare worse.” Although some may well find 
themselves in disagreement with such a verdict I doubt if Sir Walter 
himself, could his opinion be canvassed, would be among them. Let it 
be admitted that an author has every right to display his personal 
quirks and prejudices if he so desires, nevertheless Mr. Pearson’s anti- 
Napoleonic bias occasionally gives rise to this sort of thing: “In 1803-4 
Napoleon Bonaparte was fooling around in awkward proximity to 
Great Britain. . .”” Such statements of historical fact surely deserve 
somewhat worthier utterance. Even so, it is but a slight blemish in a 
highly stimulating and well-written biography 

Joun McEwen 
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APPROACHES TO WISDOM 





Catholic Approaches, edited by Elizabeth Pakenham (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson 15s). 


W:: AS 1 DO in the middle of the third Test Match I 
can’t help feeling a twinge of regret that Lady Pakenham did 
not have an eleventh man or woman to complete her team. It would 
have been so interesting to discuss the tactics of the opening batsmen, 
Fr. D’Arcy and Douglas Woodruff—the former not playing in the 
least like an opening batsman, sparkling as he always does with the 
sudden flash of the bat, the complete mastery of his subject, a com- 
pletely satisfying performance. His subject, “The Mystery of Evil,” 
contains, as we know, some tricky bowling, but it isa theme with which 
Fr. D’Arcy is long familiar and he handles it in a superb way. The editor 
of The Tablet is perhaps a little more the orthodox opener, yet if we 
say that his contribution is solid that is not to be understood as implying 
dull, on the contrary, his analysis of “The Uncommitted Mind” is 
beautifully done and is a remarkable piece of apologetic. Professor 
Temple, on “Physics and Philosophy,” and Dr. E. B. Strauss on “The 
Church and Sex” continue to consolidate the work done by the two 
openers. 

In the middle of the team we have contributions from two women, 
Lady Pakenham, the captain, dealing with “Marriage and the Family,” 
and Mrs. Nicolete Gray, discussing “Problems of Education and Up- 
bringing.” Both are treating of topics for which they are well equipped, 
and their contributions are at once sensible and stimulating. 

If we were dealing with the activities of a cricket team, we should 
now, of course, be approaching the tail-enders but the batting is, if any- 
thing, stiffened at this point by a characteristic essay on “Art and 
Sacrament” by David Jones. To call this an explanation or develop- 
ment of his Anathemata would be misleading and might, indeed, put off 
those who found that remarkable work too difficult. It is anything but 
that, and indeed those who read it may be encouraged to return to try 
Anathemata again. 

Archbishop Mathew in “An Approach to Africa” reminds us that as 
Catholics we may not limit our vision to European civilization, whilst 
Lord Pakenham characteristically reminds the Catholic of his opportu- 
nities in the political sphere. Lastly, Fr. Dominique de Grunne, perhaps 
a little kindly, tells us what English Catholicism looks like to one 
coming from abroad. 

The very list of the names of the contributors is itself a guarantee of 
the quality of this book. It would be untrue to say, of course, that every 
aspect of Catholicism is covered, but it does on the one hand enable the 
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Catholic to appreciate a little more fully the riches of his inheritance, 
whilst the non-Catholic, it is to be hoped, will see through reading the 
book that Catholics approach human problems with intelligence, 
integrity and an idealism which does not lose its head in the clouds, 
even though it knows that we can see only the lower reaches of the 


mountain of God. 
THOMAS CORBISHLEY 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Golden String, by Bede Griffiths, O.S.B. (Harvill Press 12s 6d). 


po IS THE STRAIGHTFORWARD AUTOBIOGRAPHY Of a con- 
vert who, keeping hold of Blake’s God-given “golden string” of 

race, found his way through a very intricate labyrinth to what, for 

im, was the centre, Prinknash Abbey. While still at school he experi- 
enced a true revelation of God, scarcely veiled by the beauty of nature. 
This grace, we surmise, sank deep into his soul, and may have led him 
to appreciate the ideal of Our Lord’s Humanity set before him by a 
headmaster who, asked about the Virgin Birth, could incredibly 
answer, “Does it really matter?” Dogma, then, soon flaked off, but, 
we think, an unconscious sense of God-in-Nature survived—one end 
of the String. He went up to Oxford in 1925, and read very widely, 
including, at the end, some Indian and Chinese literature which 
impressed, and continues to impress, him very deeply. He was, we 
think, more impressionable than most, so frequently does he seem to 
have received from his reading shocks that had a durable effect. But 
how easy it was, in Oxford even then, to float or splash along a segre- 
gated stream of culture is shown by his saying that “the name of 
St. Thomas was scarcely known” there. Yet the present reviewer 
remembers noting at that very time the astonishing change since his 
undergraduate days some twenty years earlier: at any discussion the 
Catholic view was asked on any subject, from psycho-analysis to 
prize-fighting, and if St. Thomas may not have expressed a quotable 
opinion on the latter subject, Catholics were expected to have principles 
applicable even to that. After Oxford, the author and some friends 
tried an experiment in the “common life,” led in extreme simplicity 
in the country, and during this time he discovered the Old Testament, 
and then the New, and at last began once more to pray, went to 
Communion as an Anglican, fasted much, spent some time in Bethnal 
Green but was in revolt against the whole system that issued into such 
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a place, made a retreat at Cowley, read the Anglican divines but also 
the Greek Fathers and even St. John of the Cross, returned to the 
Cotswolds with only a Bible and the Summa, and at last found himself 
reading Newman’s Development, and put himself in touch with a 
Catholic priest, who introduced him to Prinknash where the Prior 
was Fr. Benedict Steuart. Now the story takes a quieter and more 
truly Catholic course, for hitherto he had been hammering out his 
religion simply by himself, aided by crises of deep emotion. Now he 
learnt the community life of monasticism, and through this the essential 
meaning of the Church. After his reception, ordiaation and full 
admission into the Benedictine Order, he did not cease to read deeply, 
helped especially by M. Maritain, Mr. E. I. Watkin and Mr. Christopher 
Dawson, but has not lost his belief in Oriental writings, and maybe his 
vocation is to convey to us the values of Indian and Chinese philosophies 
before the inheritance of those lands too goes down in ruins. This 
book may reveal alike to cradle-Catholics and to converts how costly, 
for some, is the road from the desert with its mirages to the divine 
Damascus. 


English Shrines and Sanctuaries, by Christina Hole; illustrated by Eric 
King (Batsford 155). 


Mis HOLE is already well known for her deep and wide know- 
ledge of things English, from sports to home-life, for her 
candour, for her charmingly readable style, and for her sense of 
humour which never descends to the facetious. She here shows how 
Christian “holy places’’ were often superimposed on pagan ones, 
according to the humane advice given by St. Gregory even when it 
was not needed; venerable wells, for example, would have anyhow 
retained their magnetism. She relates, without vindictiveness, the 
irreparable destruction of all manner of beauty by the successive 
reformers, who most certainly did not extinguish “superstition” by 
doing so. We feel somewhat disappointed that she seems not fully 
to know of what survives and is operative in our own times. She 
says, for instance, that after 1497 “official pilgrimages [to Lough Derg] 
ceased, but belief in the Purgatory lingered on in Ireland for many 
years after, and was not quite dead in the early nineteenth century” — 
quoting a book written in 1844. The Pilgrimage, at any rate, as austere 
as ever, draws the devout by thousands aon. not only from within 
Ireland, but from England too. One would suppose that Walsingham 
was over and done with: but those who are true to the pre-reformation 
creed go there, too, in their thousands. And what of Willesden? And 
of Aylesford? Miss Hole does not attend, we think, to the necessarily 
smaller but no less devout pilgrimages that go regularly to so many 
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ancient English holy places. This richly rewarding book lacks only 
what would make it specially interesting to Catholics. 


The Arden Shakespeare: The Tempest, edited by Frank Kermode 
(Methuen 16s). 


To WHO LOOK to the New Arden for interpretations differ- 
ing from the Old will not in this case be disappointed. Mr. 
Kermode had dismissed the old theory that Prospero is Shakespeare 
describing allegorically his art and craft. Instead he takes the sort of 
view that is now increasingly prevalent, that Shakespeare was discussing 
a current problem, in this case the problem of what happens to human 
nature when it is not in contact with civilization. Mr. Kermode has 
much that is interesting to say; but in order to square his theory—if 
we understand him aright—he makes Caliban a primitive man or 
simple native. This cannot be. Caliban is not a primitive or a native, 
scarcely a man at all. He is an evil growth from the intercourse of a 
witch with a devil in a cosmopolitan seaport; the play tells us so, 
expressly. 

As a human problem he is insoluble; he must just be accepted as a 
presence, a weird outline, not a central figure. Mr. Kermode’s insist- 
ence on his theme of “Nature v. Nurture’ becomes too complicated 
to be helpful for a play like The Tempest which lives by lingering in 
the eye and ear. The enchanted island absorbs some ideas, like Mr. 
Kermode’s interpretation, and generates others, like the autobiographi- 
cal one; but it is too potent to be circumscribed by either of them. No 
doubt there is a plan behind the drifting clouds, as ominous grey yields 
to rainbow loveliness; but it seems to be a very simple plan, Right v. 
Wrong rather than Nature v. Nurture. 

Problems insoluble by nature or the mind of man, but dispelled by 
a healing and mysterious grace: that is the main impression left by this 


fastidious, yet humble, play. We think 


You have not sought her help, of whose soft grace 
For the like loss I have her sovereign aid, 
And rest myself content. 


Father McNabb Reader, edited by F. E. Nugent (Kenedy $3.50). 


HIS BOOK includes some of Fr. McNabb’s essays and three bio- 
f patose sketches of Francis Thompson, St. Dominic and Ches- 
terton, some verse, retreat conferences, and his last letter to his brother 
Patrick. The first and third essays are very fine: the second seems 
inadequate, and does not even mention the character of what St. 
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Dominic was seeking to convert, that rival church which for so long 
had been devastating Europe. Mr. Nugent provides a vivid little 
Introduction, which makes us long for a complete Life of his subject, 
and a eulogy by Fr. Hilary Carpenter, spoken on the tenth anniversary 
of Fr. McNabb’s death. Fr. McNabb was certainly one who needed to 
be known by personal contact—probably prolonged: his interests and 
activities and modes of self-expression were so varied that just two or 
three encounters might leave one with an impression so one-sided as 
to be practically false, or at any rate bewildering. His love of God 
inevitably issued into a love for men. This in its turn led to his enthu- 
siasm for enterprises, like self-supporting rural communities, which 
seem to have come to nothing. No doubt he had his personal eccentri- 
cities, but, as Archbishop Amigo said, “He did good even by his 
eccentricities.”’ The very brilliance of his Irish wit was likely to lead 
him to prick pomposity or pose, exasperatingly to the victim; and 
maybe we can almost expect eccentricities in a saint-in-the-making, 
in one, that is, who is abruptly invaded by the Holy Spirit, or even 
who, being not yet perfected, does not yet equably yield to His gentle 
pressure. It is certain that Fr. McNabb must not be forgotten by those 
who wish to depict the history of the Church in our land. How faded 
already, alas, are names such as Mr. Lister Drummon, Fr. Filmer, 
Fr. Plater, even Cardinal Hinsley! From school-days upwards, such 
names should receive enduring veneration. 


Colum of Derry, by Eona K. Macnicol (Sheed and Ward tos 6d). 


7 IS A STRANGE, sad and beautiful book—strange, because 
it deals with an Ireland of nearly fifteen hundred years ago; sad, 
because of so much bloodshed and will to be revenged, and even a 
delight in war hardly more adult than a boy’s joy in football; beautiful, 
because there is also so much loveliness and human sorrow and devo- 
tion which, we feel, should surely conquer, though so far it has not, 
anywhere, in our world. We are incapable of judging whether the life 
and talk of the sixth century are correctly transmitted: the formula is 
maintained throughout, save very seldom a sentence or sentiment 
strikes one as modern—“no one in this palace [thought the High King, 
Diarmid] has any sense of responsibility.” There is a brief glossary and 
a map of Eire. The story is that St. Colum(ba), obsessed by the desire 
to spread an authentic psalter through the land, copied secretly a 
St. Jerome’s psalter brought from Rome by St. Finbar, obsessed on his 
side by the wish to keep his dear psalter to himself. Finbar considered 
this copy to be a theft; the verdict was given in his favour by Diarmid: 
Colum was further embittered by the violation of the “sanctuary” he 
had given to a boy who had accidentally killed another in a game of 
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hurley, and condoned if not provoked a war between his men and 
Diarmid’s. As penance he was sent to Alba (Scotland), never to return. 
(As a matter of fact, he often did return; and he may have gone just 
out of a desire to travel and preach—a national characteristic.) What 
matters is the exquisite interweaving of the minds concerned—the 
fiery but holy Colum; his dear, gentle friend and aged master but 
“obstructionist” Finbar; Diarmid, still half under the spell of the 
Druids and terrified of priestly curses. And behind the gold and the 
blood, lies the misty land where people were ready to live in peace if 
but the power-men permitted it. 


Dilemmas, by Gilbert Ryle (Cambridge University Press, 10s 6d). 


N ‘Dilemmas,’ Gilbert Ryle has brought to light what inevitably 
) ses when the scientist, finding himself in possession of new and 
startling facts, wanders off into the exclusive domains of philosophy 
and begins building new theories which the facts at his disposal do not 
warrant at all. 

Not all the dilemmas discussed here can rightly be called “‘issues 
that worry us,” nor are they for that matter “live issues.’” We cannot, 
for instance, imagine every second man in the street brooding over 
the hard fate of a conceptual Achilles at the hands (or is it legs?) of a 
conceptual tortoise. But, whether “live issues’ or no, every dilemma 
is 2 concrete example of just how and why apparent conflicts seem at 
times to arise between various departments of knowledge. Once the 
author has turned these dilemmas inside out, they reveal themselves as 
nothing more than “boundary conflicts’ where one science has 
transgressed its limits—and naturally does not find itself at home on 
foreign soil. 

The author evidently believes with St. Thomas that among men 
“he that is endowed with greater intellectual acumen is able, by 
means of a small number of principles, to reach many conclusions at 
which the less gifted arrive only by means of many reasonings and 
examples and by reference to particular topics more immediately 
suggestive of the conclusions.’’ He has remembered this in writing the 
book, and has turned out good philosophy in the language of the man 
in the street. The book is free from technical terms—so irritating to 
the unacquainted—and the wealth of homely analogies goes a long 
way in clarifying dubious situations and untying knotty problems. In 
doing so, however, he has not avoided a sort of over-simplification 
which to the “even slightly initiated reader” appears at times verbose 
if not a little annoying. 
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The Eternal Galilean, by Fulton J. Sheen (Browne and Nolan 15s). 


N THIS BOOK Bishop Fulton Sheen takes us through the mysteries 
Ic Our Lord’s life and death not in the manner of an antiquarian or 
a critic, but in order to show us how He is living and operative in our 
own time. For this very reason we wish that he had devoted more 
than one chapter to the Resurrection and the risen life we share with 
Christ. An Oriental, looking west, would see, as culminating symbol 
of our Faith, the Crucifix. (And the tragedy is, that even that symbol 
has become so familiar to us that we may hardly notice it, even over 
the Altar.) Doubtless it is hard to depict the Resurrection, yet “Life” is 
already ours, if we will, and should preoccupy us. This is why in the 
East, the crucifix was so often represented royally robed and crowned. 
Possibly Dr. Fulton Sheen’s style is rather florid for our sober taste: 
he may allow a wish for a “moral” to colour his imagination, e.g., do 
we know Mary and Joseph had to “stoop” to enter the Cave? After all, 
cattle had to get into it! Was any legend about Krishna “Egyptian”? 
He writes as if H. G. Wells were alive to-day; and we really cannot 
admit that John, son of the thunderbolt, was a “gentle dreamer”! 
Love does not cancel character! But these are trifles compared with the 


value which this book will have for a multitude. 


The Phoenix and the Laurel, by Jane Lane (Robert Hale tos 6d). 
Me: LANE has already established her firm place as among the 


foremost of our “historical novelists.’” Here we have the story 
of John Grahame of Claverhouse, a story grim and even ghastly at 
times, yet told with intimate sympathy and also equity. She leaves 
intact our despairing affection for the Stuart cause, and makes us 
understand, despite our bitter indignation, how inevitable it was that 
the House of Orange made its way into our unhappy history: she 
even goes some way to making us forgive the savagery of the 
Covenanters. Her sense of scenery is most delicate: the “furniture” 
of her pages is no mere theatrical bric-a-brac; and she is sufficiently true 
to the language of the times, whether Scottish or English, without 
making us feel that here is a bookish dialect. If the treacheries and 
violence at the back of 1688 break our heart, the grandeur of the 
climax, Killiecrankie, displays the force of the spirit at work in, and 
surviving, catastrophic victory. 
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NE of the great occupational risks of business life under the pressure of to-day iS 
Oh the practical man of affairs neglects his outside reading, and all too easily falls 
into a narrow circle of immediate preoccupations. There is always loss in this, and the 
Catholic business or professional man, as a member of the Church Universal, has # 
particularly strong reason for keeping his mind open to wider horizons. Certainly it was 
never more necessary than now to follow world happenings. A direct chain of causes and 
effects ties every business to economical changes in the world, which are themselves as 
often the consequence as the cause of changes in men’s political and social ideas. These 
ideas in their turn come out of the religions, or irreligions, of contemporary man. 

In many countries the Catholic Church is at the heart of the battle of ideas. Cardinal 
Manning’s saying that ‘‘all great quarrels between men are at bottom theological’’ suggests 
that there is, in fact, no better starting-point or background for understanding the modern 
world than a Catholic one. Because of this approach and background, 


THE TABLET 


is a weekly review unlike any other in this country, and more and more discerning 
readers find its value to them year by year. THE TABLET is obtainable from any news- 
agent, price 9d. weekly, or direct by post from the Publisher, 128 Sloane Street, London, 
S.W.1, price 42s. per annum, post free. Send a postcard for a specimen copy. 
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. WHY ‘ANADIN’ GIVES FAST RELIEF ae — - a 
There are four reasons for the speed and safety with a a ae Oe 
which ‘Anadin’ acts. The pure aspirin is balanced by nl ait aiue ae aa 
phenacetin to enhance and prolong the relieving power : 

of the aspirin. Caffeine and quinine eliminate the | 4 4“7ation of all attacks. 
depressing after-effects so often experienced after the NEURALGIA 














use of old-fashioned remedies. Don’t suffer the stab and ache 
Tens of thousands of professional people who deal of neuralgia or any nerve pains. 
daily with the problem of pain know and use ‘Anadin’, ‘Anadin’ brings fast relief with- 
and know ‘Anadin’—fast and safe—is absolutely out the risk of any unpleasant 
suitable for ordinary people. after-effects. 


‘ANADIN’ Tablets .. . from chemists everywhere 20 for 1/9d. and 50 for 3/6d. 
‘ANADIN’ is a registered trade mark 
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The Scholar and the Cross 
HirpA C. GRAFF 
Edith Stein, Jewess, Carmelite nun and gifted interpreter of 
philosophy in our day, met her death in Auschwitz concen- 


tration camp in 1942, a sacrifice (as she foresaw) to her race 
and her religion. She emerges from this biography as one of 


the outstanding women of our time. 
Ilustrated 15s. net 
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Obedient Men 
G. Dents MEADOWS 


The author served a ten-year novitiate to the Jesuit Order— 

only to find that his vocation lay elsewhere. This is his account 

of what it means to be a candidate for membership of the 

exacting Socicty of Jesus—an organisation for which he 

retained (and retains) an undiminished affection and respect. 
March. 12s. 6d. net 


Rufinus: A Commentary on the 
Apostles’ Creed 


Translated and annotated by J. N. D. KeLty, pv. 


Volume XX of the series “Ancient Christian Writers” con- 
tains the translated text of Commentarius in symbotum Apos- 
tolorum, with a full introduction to Rufinus and his great work, 
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and extensive notes. 
25s. net 


The Book of the Poor in Spirit 
Edited by C. F. KEttey 
In a long introduction to this translation of the Rhenish 
Christian classic, Mr. Kelley discusses the identity of its 
authorship. High spirituality and balanced intellectual power 
are the hallmarks of this remarkable fourteenth-century 
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treatise. 
Library edition, 21s. net. Pocket edition 8s. 6d. 
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